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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Admiral Togo has reported the first serious disaster to 
the Japanese fleet. In a dense fog off Port Arthur the 
Kasuga, one of the cruisers purchased from the Argen- 
tina, rammed the Yoshimo, a cruiser turned out by the 
Elswick works in 1892, and sank her in a few minutes. 
Only ninety men were saved. On the same morning the 
battleship Hatsuse, a vessel of the Majestic type, familiar 
to English people as the representative of Japan at the 
Queen’s funeral, struck a mine ten miles off Port 
Arthur. She signalled for help and immediately after 
struck a second mine. She sank in half an hour and 
though immediate help was given only three hundred of 
her crew were saved. If both ships had their proper com- 

lement of men some eight hundred lives must have been 
ostin all. It is as if Edison’s boasted plan of defence 
had been actually realised off Port Arthur and the whole 
sea electrified. What a thing war has become when a 
disaster so sudden and overwhelming is dealt by no 
courageous direction but left to the malignity of chance 
contact. The loss of the Hatsuse will be irremediable. 
The Japanese fleet is left with only five battleships. 
But the value of the battleship as compared with 
the cruiser is comparatively diminished for Japan; 
now the problem is to keep and no longer to win com- 
mand of the sea. 


In the land campaign the Japanese have been as- 
tonishingly successful in concealing the movements of 
their great bodies of troops. It must be supposed that 
the forces landed on the west of the Peninsula are pre- 
paring a simultaneous advance towards Liao-yang with 
the main body concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Feng-wang-cheng. But there is a pause in the progress 
of the southern forces. Kinchau, a town on the 
narrowest part of the isthmus, rather less than fifty 
smiles north of Port Arthur, is dominated by Japanese 
troops but is not yet taken. Niu-chwang is at least 


evacuated by the Russians, who before leaving are said 
to have blown up a gunboat, if not effectively occupied 
by the Japanese. There have been persistent rumours. 
that considerable detachments of Japanese have been 
seen north of Niu-chwang, but they are scarcely credible. 
Perhaps the most serious news is that the Russians have 
been suffering from the turbulence of the Chunchuses, 
and it is significant that the ‘“‘ Noyoe Vremya’”’ declares. 
that “ Russia is now waging war in a hostile country ”’. 


Lord Curzon landed at Dover on Monday. He had an 
interview with the King the same afternoon, and left 
London for Walmer next day. His visit is merely for 
the sake of rest, and there is not the slightest probability 
of his engaging in politics during his stay in England. 
It is not hard to imagine that this rest is greatly needed. 
More than once this strenuous and splendid public 
servant had for a while to refrain from work in con- 
nection with a less responsible part in the Home Govern- 
ment. But the Viceroy has the happy gift of detach- 
ment, and he will no doubt. make good use of it during 
his holiday. In spite of the great strain of work through 
which he has lived since he took up the appointment, he 
comes home evidently full of spirits and health. It is 
a convincing illustration Lord Curzon’s career offers of 
energy begetting energy. 


It was unkind of the papers to insist on putting a touch 
of the ridiculous to Lord Curzon’s home-coming. It is 
not a delicate attention to advertise a man’s necessarily 
commonplace salutation as though it were a precious 
saying too golden to be lost. ‘“‘ How d’you do, George ?” 
“First rate! Awfully kind of you to come”. The 
two men looked at each other long. And then the 
Viceroy confronts the Prime Minister: ‘‘Oh! Arthur!” 
Whether Arthur replies “‘Oh! George’’, we are not told. 
And a little later we have the Viceroy’s “‘ consort” (the 
green paper’s synonym for Lady Curzon) extending a 
dainty, white-gloved hand out of the carriage window, 
and saying: “Oh! I am so glad!” It is really 
very hard thus to hold the mirror to these dis- 
tinguished people, showing them that even “ Vice- 
roys and their consorts” and Prime Ministers and 
Secretaries of State cannot escape the banalities of 
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-certain situations. Why cannot the ‘Times ”’ and the 


“Westminster Gazette” simply say that Lord Curzon 
arrived at a certain hour and was received by a few 
friends and relatives ? 


The debate on Tibet did little more than confirm the 
telegram from the front, though the explicit announce- 
A state of war 


treaty rights which no nation of any self-respect could 


-endure to be slighted, was gratuitously attacked, not 


without treachery. No method but the employment of 


| 


the success of Canada in this sort of imperial advertise- 


| ment. The suggested increase of expenditure on military 


| 


‘force up to the point of concession was from that | 


moment possible. Reinforcements are being sent from 
Chumbi, and according to the latest telegrams they will 
be only just in time to keep communications clear. 


affairs throws a light on the political ideals of the 
Government that will be unexpected by those with a 
superficial knowledge of what a Labour Party is. We 
sincerely hope that the Opposition will carry out what 
was said to be Mr. Deakin’s original intention and give 
the new Government their chance of testing their 
capacity. There would be practical wisdom as well as 
patriotism in such an attitude. 


We have an inkling how seriously many Americans at 
any rate take the possibility of protective tariffs in 


| England in the public meeting held by the Boston 


The | 


opposition to the advance is apparently better organised, | 


-and there is some suspicion that the organisers are not 
Tibetans. The numbers of the Tibetan force are 


Chamber of Commerce urging reciprocity treaties with 
Canada. A petition was signed by 35,000 merchants of 
Massachusetts and the whole movement is held to be 


_ stronger than might be argued from its expression, re- 


steadily increasing, and they are known to possess several | 


guns, though the biggest was abandoned owing to the 
failure of a bridge to sustain the weight. 
sort continues in Gyangtze. The Tibetans from time 
to time, without much effect, fire 3} lb. shots from 
the guns from the jong and General MacDonald has been 
forced to clear some houses within range of the camp. 
It is perhaps significant of the political attitude of the 
Tibetans that the Chinese representative Ma has fled 


pressed for purposes of political campaigning. Indeed 
the certainty that such a treaty as the New England 


_ merchants are demanding will be carried at some date, 


Fighting of a | 


arrangement within the Empire. 


and the Chinese quarter in Gyangtse has been put into | 


.a State of defence. 


Public opinion in Austria-Hungary has been much 
stirred over the unexpected size of the military budget. 
The Emperor has thought it wise to advise the raising of 
an additional sum of seven millions, and a loan will have 
to be raised in both countries. All manner of reasons 
have been suggested for this sudden decision, which is 
come to in a time of peace and under no apparent threat 
of war. The Emperor himself is reported to have ex- 
plained the need almost in Baron von Biilow’s words: 


_ his campaign. 


even if President Roosevelt is checked for a time, is the 
strongest argument in favour of making some definite 
It may be, as was 
urged at length in this Review some months ago, that a 
preference to Canadian corn, by establishing the market 
with England, may eventually in spite of tariffs against 
foreign corn, actually lower the price in England. On 
the other hand if, while American supplies become 
absorbed, Canadian corn is admitted under favourable 
terms to the United States, we may find it difficult to 
acquire at its present price our full supply of the better 
grain. 


Mr. Hearst the Democratic candidate for the United 
States Presidency is having various ups and downs in 
But his first defeat in the California 


, Democratic Convention has been retrieved in a manner 


he desires to ensure peace and therefore is making | 


aggression difficult. No doubt the situation in the 


Balkans, though not particularly criticah, is at least | 


indirectly responsible. Russia is busy, and her military 
—— have been proved for the time inefficient. 
hese considerations put upon Austria-Hungary an 
additional duty to prepare for any opposition to the 
scheme for which Russia and Austria have made them- 
selves responsible ; and it will be very unlike the Balkan 
intriguers if they do not seek their opportunity in the 
pre-occupation of one of their schoolmasters. 


| manager 


which throws considerable light on the need for some- 
thing like our Bribery and Corruption Legislation. In 
the S. Louis Convention he obtained a victory and the 
New York papers describe how it was done. Mr. Hearst’s 
liberally used money and promises; the 


| Hearst barrel ’’ was opened, and several San Francisco 


Some suggestive points of military regulation were | 


discussed in the Reichstag on the army estimates. It 
came out that all the officers who had served on the 
Bilse trial had been retired, and that retired officers had 
been warned in a circular that they might be deprived 


| are disregarded by public men. 


of right to wear uniforms if they wrote about military | 


affairs. But the information on both heads is scanty. 
Lieutenant Bilse was condemned, very properly con- 
demned, for his very unpleasant, if useful, effort in 


delegates who were “ broke”? when they struck Santa 
Cruz had a pocketful of twenty-dollar gold pieces, and 
were noticed to be spending money freely in San 
Franciscan bar-rooms. Mr. Hearst’s campaign expenses 
are said to be three hundred thousand pounds up to the 
present. If Mr. Hearst does not take proceedings for 
libel we must suppose the allegations are true. There is 
a libel law in America though there appears to be a 
curious opinion in England that there is not. Perhaps 
there is some excuse for it when charges such as these 
There is too much 
truth in them to make actions worth bringing. 


Mr. Black’s motion on the fiscal faith of the Govern- 


| ment expressing approval of its rejection of protectionist 


realistic fiction; but it is difficult to believe that the | 
judges who condemned him were retired because they | 


showed too much sympathy with his exposure of little 
garrison deficiencies. If there is anything in the alleged 
attempt to gag the critical enthusiasm of retired officers 
—and the German Army is perhaps too sensitive—it will 
be early enough for Herr Bebel to become hysteric when 
the first officer is deprived of uniform, which can only 
be done by a Court of Honour of officers. 


~paign. 
| ingenuity of the prophets. 


, censure, 


Whether or no Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid, who are | 
still discussing their plan of campaign, succeed in dishing | 


the present Australian Government, the programme 


which Mr. Watson the hew Premier has sketched will | ‘ 
' section, accepted Mr. Balfour's amendment as a para- 


remain an interesting avowal of the desires of the Labour 
Party. His attitude is both modest and sensible; and, 
not to mention the Arbitration Bill, which of course comes 
first in importance, many of his incidental proposals 
show imagination and good sense. The idea of appointing 
a commissioner in London whose chief duty shall be to 
disperse knowledge of Australia’s resources and political 
situation is remarkable for an ingenuous compliment to 


taxes on food was ardently anticipated by the Opposition, 
and hopes were raised by the piquancy of an amendment 
by Mr. Chamberlain. A deal of ingenuity was also 
expended in anticipation of Mr. Balfour’s plan of cam- | 
The simplicity of his tactics, however, evaded the 

He himself cut out all other 
amendments by putting down at the very last moment, 
almost after it, an amendment of his own, negativing 
any fiscal discussion in the present Parliament. Mr. 
Black’s motion was thus converted into a motion of 
Its rejection by a majority of 55, though 22 
Unionists voted with the minority, becomes a solid 
and satisfactory vote of confidence in connexion with 
the only subject at present likely to distress the 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking for one large 
Michael Hicks Beach, 


phrase of his own. Sir 


| speaking for another, accepted Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield 


speech as quite sufficient for the time being. After the 
rejection of the motion Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man forgetting the rules was prevented by the Speaker 


| from continuing the debate and the amendment was not 


taken at all. Yet in one detail the Free Traders may 
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claim to have made advance. Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
has become the most effective exponent of Free Trade, 
was for the first time reported in the ‘‘ Times”’ in the 
first person. 


A little earlier in the day Mr. Chamberlain had been as 
successful at the meeting of the Liberal Unionist 
Association as Mr. Balfour in the House. The issue 
between him and the Duke of Devonshire was simple 
and accepted by both without much qualification. The 
question was tactical. We have no fraction of agreement 
with the Duke of Devonshire’s fiscal beliefs, but holding 
the convictions he does he was forced by the rigour of 
tactical science to the step he took. He expressed the 
osition fairly and squarely, if we except the necessary 
ttle fiction that the need for a Unionist league was 
gone. The Association, in spite of the exclusive cause 
of its origin, cannot as a political body avoid using its 
influence in other directions than the resistance to Home 
Rule. The Duke of Devonshire would resist Protection 
even through the aid of an orthodox Radical ; and, as he 
could not carry the Association with him on this point, 
he prefers that it should die rather than continue its old 
work under the guidance of a Protectionist interest. 
Mr. Chamberlain, with whom a large majority agreed, 
naturally wished to keep alive an association of which 
one of the separable attributes was agreeable with his 
fiscal convictions. 


The speakers at the Woman’s Free Trade Union, which 
held its opening meeting at Devonshire House on 
Tuesday, were somewhat short of courtesy in their 
tribute to woman’s intelligence. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Asquith ani even Lord Haigh Cecil aiited n 
the appeal to personal prejudice. Mr. Chamberlain was 
twitted with skulking by Lord Hugh, who added pain- 
fully discourteous 
discovery in South Africa of the art of taking cover; 
and further suggested that he dragged in the Empire 
as stage property. The contrast with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent acknowledgment of the Imperial patriotism of 
his opponents is abrupt. It is claimed by its supporters 
that this union is independent of party and the presence 
of Mrs. Bamford Slack and Mr. Winston Churchill were 
quoted in support of the view. It is in that case the 
‘greater pity that the virtue was not associated with an 
aloofness from personal as well as partisan intolerance. 


references to Mr. Chamberlain’s | 


wit remarked:—‘ They seem to be always putting 
themselves up to auction and buying themselves in.” 


We should have imagined that the last person in the 
world who could be made to see a joke at his own 
expense would be the typical election agent. You 
would as soon think of discussing politics in the larger 
sense with a good Tory agent as of plying him with wit. 
But the Liberal Party appears to be rich in wirepullers 
with a sense of wit. At the Liberal agent’s breakfast at 
Manchester Mr. Birrell amid peals of laughter remarked 
of the agent: “I have lived with him so much that I 
could not live without him: I have laughed at his jokes 
—a hard thing to do, but I did it.”” Could he have 
given away himself and his hearers more completely ? 


On the proposal to give Lord Salisbury a memorial in 
Westminster Abbey both Houses of Parliament gave 
themselves up to eulogy with some grace. Even Mr. 
Redmond’s discordant note was struck in the best style. 
Few men more certainly deserved such a memorial than 
Lord Salisbury. The nature of his eminence was of such 
a quality thateven during his lifetime the perspective of 
his comparative greatness was not disturbed. He hated 
to do anything to exaggerate himself. Some missed in 
him the “damnable spurts just in the nick of time” 
which his enemies feared in Pitt, or the masterful 
enthusiasm of Gladstone, or the audacious splendour of 
Beaconsfield; but his character and work had the 
momentum of one in whose family statesmanship was 
inherited from the days of Elizabeth, and what is excel- 
lent in our foreign policy is still dependent from his 
wisdom. It took many generations to make such a man, 
and if only for the splendid example of hereditary 
patriotism it is meet and right that the Abbey should be 
selected. He is in a peculiar sense a piece of English 
history. 


The affair of the Headington Church Ornaments is 
hardly satisfactory either as affects the incumbent or 
the learned Chancellor of the Diocese, Sir William Anson. 
By refusing to argue the incumbent gave away what 
in many points seems to have been a good case, and his 
conduct in introducing ornaments of doubtful legality 
after the commencement of the proceedings is to be 
condemned. At the same time if the “ Times” report 


| may be relied upon, Sir William Anson would appear to 


have talked about superstition in connection with the 


| pictures of the Blessed Virgin and crucifixes in language 


The House of Commons spent many dreary hours— , 


which, by the way, most of the Opposition evaded —in 
the fruitless discussion of the extent of the national 
expenditure. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s amend- 
ment was broad enough to give every one nis chance. 
Mr. Chaplin cut in with the economical necessity of 
the corn tax. 
for half an hour and every detail of taxation was 


compared with the income of the taxpayer. We | ated 
doubt if either national or municipal expenditure is | } 


extreme, but Mr. Austen Chamberlain made a sound 
polemic point in quoting against the critics of national 
expenditure their support of municipal expenditure. If 
we are going to elevate parsimony into a virtue it is as 
necessary to reduce the rates as the taxes. 


the individual to appreciate the return he gets for his 
contribution to the Empire. Every one was glad to hear 
Sir William Harcourt hammer at his old theme with his 
old energy. It is lamentable to think that he will discuss 
no more Budgets—at least in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain ought the more to appreciate 
the very handsome compliment he received. 


During his speech on Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s 
amendment to the Finance Bill, Mr. Winston Churchill 
once more spoke of his position in politics, and some 
momentous decision as to which side of the House in 
future he is likely to sit on seemed to tremble on his 
lips. Nothing came of it, however. The Irish 
Nationalists have been on the point of welcoming him 
several times, which we are not so sure the Liberals 
have, in spite of Mr. Morley. But Mr. Churchill 
reminds one of a little party of Peel’s day, of whom a 


Sir Henry Fowler quoted statistics hard | 


The chief | 
difference is that it requires a little more imagination in | 


that would have been suitable enough in the mouth of a 
Puritan captain of horse, but was a little startling in an 


| Anglican ordinary who represents the University of 


Oxford. The natural construction of his remarks as 
reported is that he looks upon these things as “ not 
innocent”’ in themselves. 


Now every educated Churchman knows that very 
many years before the Oxford movement religious 
were considered lawful in the Anglican 
Church not only to instruct the ignorant, but to excite 
devotional feeling; and in a poor neighbourhood the 
“Madonna and Child” will certainly appeal to the poor 
in a way that donnish sermons will not. What we like 
least of all in connection with this piece of business was 
the action of certain dons. There is however no Inqui- 
sitor so intolerant as the broad Oxford professor of 
anything that savours of the Catholic faith. A Balliol 
don who was a colleague of Jowett and Freemantle, 
actually appeared among the supporters of the petition 

‘Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ” ? 
When did he ever see to the recital of the Athanasian 
Creed in Balliol Chapel, or put a restraining hand on the 
Honourable and Reverend W. H. Freemantle ? 


Once more Convocation has saved the situation at 
Oxford and defended a valuable institution against the 
attacks of Congregation. By an overwhelming majority 
on Tuesday last Convocation rejected the proposal to 


| abrogate the rule requiring examiners in Honour The- 


ology to be Anglicans in priests’ orders. No doubt we 
shall hear the time-honoured complaint about country 

arsons voting down by the brute force of unintelligent 
numbers the superior intellect of resident Oxford. That 
is an old story; it has been the unfailing resource of 
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disappointed Congregations on every occasion when the 
Oxford of the world has prevailed over the Oxford of a 
teaching coterie. We have no quarrel with the resident 
community of dons, though we would rather avert our 
eyes from the little red gimcrack villas of the Banbury 
Road which lower outer Oxford to the level of Sydenham 
suburb or Bedford Park; but they must themselves 
confess to a certain arrogance in claiming the crown, if 
not the sum, of Oxford intellect. In fact on this occa- 
sion the county clergy did not turn up in force at all; 
and the’discreditable interruption to which Dr. Brigg was 
subjected did not emanate from the “ outsiders.”” How- 
ever, by no means the whole of resident Oxford was 
opposed to Convocation. Oxford will still retain an 
official connexion with the Church of England. 


Quite a number of people seem to be dissatisfied 
with their purchase of the ninth edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” and its supplement. In 
addition to Mr. Toovey, a journalist of the “‘ Financial 
News” who objected to pay the instalments on the 
ground that he had supposed his contract was made 
with the ‘‘ Times’’, whereas an American firm of book 
agents were the real principals, there are seventeen 
other similar cases pending. Judge Lumley Smith held 
that Mr. Toovey must pay as his contract was made 
with the ‘‘ Times” managerr who was Mr. A. F. Walter. 
If other cases come into Court. the ‘ Times” counsel 
should avoid the tactics of suggesting that a newspaper is 
stimulating opposition because it has not had the 
“Times” advertisements. If that led the defendant’s 
counsel to speak of the inaccuracy of the Encyclopedia, 


the “ Times” counsel, as the Judge said, brought it on | 


himself. All such gratuitous statements are offensive 
when there is no evidence to support them. We should 
think the charge of the “Times” counsel would be 
resented by other newspapers. 


Tennis lovers have had the rare luxury of a champion- 
ship match this week. Peter Latham, champion since 
’95, was challenged by “ Punch” Fairs of Prince’s. He 
made an excellent fight, and during the first set on 
Monday afternoon it would have been rash to prophesy. 
In this set, by quite admirable tennis, he got a lead of 
five games to two. However Peter, the invincible, then 
woke up ; he won the set and then the two following sets 
—Punch only managing to secure the fourth and last 
set of the day. On Wednesday both players began with 
less brilliance, and of the two opening sets Peter took 
the first and Punch the second. From this point 
Latham let himself go with overwhelming strength, 
winning both remaining sets at six games to one. This 


left the match with Feter wanting one set, and Punch five | 


towin as in the Saunders and Latham match in ’95. 
Latham ultimately won the third set by six games to five. 
Throughout he showed all his customary brilliance and 
resource. But Punch quite justified his challenge. His 
service was the best we have seen since Saunders’ day, 
and those who saw his straight forces for the dedans on 
Wednesday (and Peter's stopping of them) wiil not soon 
forget it. 


Even the “‘engrooved athlete’’ may be excused for 
finding amusement in the growing seriousness of the 
view of the Olympic games. A meeting has been held 
in a committee room of the House of Commons to 
organise the reception of an international committee who 
are coming to England to discuss the games to be held 
in Rome in 1g08 and in England in 1912! The winner 
of the Pindaric ode at the first revival of the game in 
Athens wrote an article to prove that the pride occasioned 
by the games was wholly responsible for the Greco- 
Turkish War. But the present anticipatory zeal excels 
in lack of humour even that excess of sham sentiment. 
Mr. Grace, Mr. Fry, and it is said the Lord Chief Justice 
have joined the English Committee and we hope they 


are all beginning to practise the discus and will insist | 


on the revival of the pentathlon. The foreign delegates 
are to be taken round to Ranelagh and to the Crystal 
Palace to be shown the splendour of the environment 
of English sport. They will then as a due climax 
proceed to the United States, and inspect there the ad- 
mirable hydropathic establishment in which the American 
team for this year’s games will no doubt be trained. 


THE FREE FOOD FIASCO. 


NLY in one respect was the great debate of the 
week, as the House of Commons holds things. 
great, saved from utter idleness. It settled plainly the 
position of the Free Fooders. As a contribution to 
statesmanship, as a discussion of the nation’s affairs, 
nothing that was said from beginning to end had any 
sort of relevance. It was a day (or a night) to the heart 
of the House, being one long exhibition of Parliamentary 
manceuvre ; fence some call it, others trickery : the moves. 
rather suggesting jockeys manceuvring for a place than 
anything so grand as the tactics of a battle. One side 
wanted to put the other in a hole, and the other did not 
want to be put ina hole; there was the whole matter. 
In the result, the plan has recoiled on the heads of 
its authors, who received precisely the reward they 
deserved. The Opposition have been rewarded by 
a division which has materially strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Government; the Free Fooders by being 
compelled to put themselves in direct antagonism to the 
Government on a question of confidence, a vote which 
their Unionist constituents will remember. The Free 
Trade allies have been a little too clever. They thought 
they had devised a motion of so cunning a quality that 
it would amount to a vote of censure which the Govern- 
ment, or at any rate the Prime Minister, would yet have 
to accept. But he who makes a noose should take care 
whose neck gets intoit. Mr. Balfour, seeing very easily 
that the motion was a vote of censure, trumped it with 
an avowed vote of confidence, so framed that every one 
who did not support it thereby explicitly censured the 
Government. The difference between the two motions 
was that the Free Food resolution was put in words. 
which, while their intention was clear, could be con- 
strued in their literal significance other than a vote 
of censure; so that the Free Fooders might have the 
joy of censuring the Government they avowedly support 
and at the same time escape all responsibility for their 
rebellion. But Mr. Balfour's amendment was not 
capable of such double interpretation. 

We should have thought that Mr. Churchill would 
have had ingenuity enough to frame a more skilful reso- 
lution than that of Mr. Black (for this isa Free Fooders’ 
move all through), which was not even framed with 
enough nicety to pledge Mr. Balfour to his own words. 
If it had, Mr. Balfour could say, as he did say, that to 
express approval of the views of certain Ministers was, by 
necessary innuendo, to censure other Ministers who. 
were known to hold exactly opposite opinions ; and by 
the law of Cabinet solidity the Prime Minister 
was bound to resist censure on any of his col- 
leagues. That was the line of reply Mr. Balfour 
adopted, but he was not shut up to it by the terms of the 
motion; which introduced an element not to be found in 
anything Mr. Balfour had previously said. Mr. Black’s. 
motion declared the House to believe that the protective 
taxation of food was burdensome to the people and 
injurious to the empire. Mr. Balfour has not expressed 
such a belief, and his Sheffield declaration explicitly 
excludes it. His opposition to such taxation has been 
based solely on the ground that it was at present 
impracticable; and the indications of his speeches 
point unmistakably to the view that, so far as 
imperial unity was concerned, preferential tariffs, 
involving as they do a tax on corn, wquld be beneficial 
to the empire. Thus, if he had wished, the Prime 
Minister could have opposed the motion on its merits, 
apart from its innuendo. This maladroit drafting 
precluded the Free Fooders from saying with accuracy, 
though they all said it without accuracy, that they were 
merely endorsing an economic view formulated by Mr. 
Balfour himself. Indeed, the resolution was far less. 
ingenious from that point of view than was Mr. 
Morley’s amendment to the Address. But in any case 
the suggestion that the motion was really in support of 
the Government was almost silly. Would the whole of 
the regular Opposition rally to the support of a vote 
of confidence in the Government? What a curious. 
thing that the Opposition and their Free Food friend! 
should take so different a view of the same motions. 
Lord Hugh Cecil will not enhance his reputation, either 


' as a politician or as a man, by this sort of sophistical 
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arguing ; it recalls the least admirable aspect of Gladstone 
asa politician. Lord Hugh was evidently much upset 
by the failure of the Free Food plan; which 
accounts for his otherwise unaccountable and almost in- 
credible lapse in likening Mr. Chamberlain to Bob Acres. 
To accuse Mr. Chamberlain of want of political pluck is 
so ludicrous, so maladroit a charge, that even a far less able 
man than Lord Hugh Cecil could only make it in a fit of 
scarcely responsible irritation! And then to say that he 
meant no disrespect ! If Lord Hugh does respect a states- 
man who has no moral courage, his standard of public 
life has very visibly declined from what once it was. But 
he only meant “ political courage ”’ ; just so ; precisely as 
Brougham in his famous explanation to Canning was 
referring only to the right honourable gentleman’s 
“ political career” . 

One obvious result of the division is to prove that the 
strength of the Government is steadily growing. No 
one can question for a moment that the Government 
are in a vastly better position now than at the opening of 
the session. Even the Opposition no longer seem to see 
themselves already sitting in the seat of office as they 
did a few weeks back. And this division has shown that 
the Free Fooders are an insignificant factor. Nor are 
we afraid for the future of the fiscal policy. If we 
thought that Mr. Balfour’s amendment meant an 
indefinite postponement of the fiscal question, we should 
wish Ministers to be beaten; for we have never dis- 
guised our judgment that the fiscal policy is far more 
important than the fate of any Ministry. But we see 
no reason to take Mr. Balfour’s amendment as indica- 
tion of a desire to shelve the fiscal question, at any rate 
any more than it has been already shelved. We have 
said over and over again that we greatly regret that 
Mr. Balfour did not adopt the entire policy, of 
which preference is the keystone, at once. We hold still 
that in not doing so he has made the position of fiscal 
reformers far more difficult than it need have been. But 
his position is clear so far as it goes: he has declared 
definitely that the old fiscal system, that of taxation for 
revenue only, must be abandoned. But he is not going 
to time his putting the policy into operation to suit the 
game of the Opposition. The Government has very im- 
portant and grave work on hand in Tibet and elsewhere, 
and it is eminently undesirable to run the risk of a 
change of policy. 

But the most significant effect of Wednesday’s man- 
ceuvre is the exposure of the Free Fooders. They have now 
joined in a virtual vote of censure on the Government. 
They can no longer with any decency call. themselves 
supporters. Only a few days before some of their leaders 
appeared on the same platform with Mr. Asquith and 
other Opposition magnates. It has now really become 
impossible to treat them as members of the Unionist 
party. Some of them are obviously heading for a Liberal 
asylum; others will probably prefer to make a littie 
party of their own. If they do, they are likely to 
resemble the local volunteer corps, which was all officers 
and no men. 


THE CRY OF EXPENDITURE. 


R EADERS of the highly moral and edifying lectures 

on the financial virtues for which the debate on 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s amendment to the 
Budget furnished the occasion need not take them too 
seriously. They are the kind of things to which the 
constituencies have been accustomed ever since the first 
party Budget was produced in the House of Commons. 
Liberals have always arrogated to themselves the claim 
to be the guardians of the Public Purse against the 
inborn instinct, as they allege, of the Tories to make 
raids upon it from no other motive, it would seem, than 
the native disposition to extravagance as such, or for the 
_— selfish favouring of certain particular interests. 
The Tory reply has always been that the Liberals in 
their desire to save money have been indifferent to 
everything else, to empire, to efficiency, to changed or 
special circumstances requiring enlarged expenditure, 
andsoon. All that is to be found without any change 
of substance or of form in the recent debate. What 
most of us would like would be to understand whether 


the increase in expenditure in recent years, involving in- 
creased taxation and growth of debt, is really seriously 
beyond the capacity of the present generation to 
bear its burden with at least as much ease as previous 
generations bore theirs. That is the real inquiry, and 
both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Balfour, 
passing over the superfluities which characterised so 
much of Sir William Harcourt’s and Mr. Asquith’s dis- 
quisitions on finance in general, seized the real point and 
showed that there is no reason for the alarmist cry that 
our finance has reached some abnormal position involv- 
ing a danger of a more serious kind than any we have 
hitherto experienced. Sir William Harcourt discussed 
many points in the financial condition of the country 
which may be as wrong as he says but do not go to 
the really important question in issue. Many of 
his observations related to methods of borrowing 
which are not economical, and by which the nation 
may suffer through their indirect effect on trade. 
There is the amount of the unfunded debt which 
it was the object of Sir Michael Hicks Beach as 
well as himself to reduce to the lowest possible figure, 
and which is now very high. Again there is what 
Sir William describes as a curse of finance equal 
to the extraordinary budgets of Continental nations. 
What used only to be a million or two is now over 
thirty-one millions. Such matters are for the experts of 
finance ; and they are naturally made much of by rival 
Chancellors of the Exchequer; they are serious enough 
in their way, but they are comparatively insignificant 
factors in the relation that exists between the resources 
and the expenditure of the country. In a sense they 
are petty economies that may be quite proper to recom- 
mend and to adopt, and many others might be added to 
them; but in national affairs as in private, mere 
economising will not produce very much effect on the 
pecuniary position which is satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
on broader grounds. 

Nor do we get any help towards understanding whether 
we are financially sound or otherwise from the talk of 
the Opposition about the growth of taxation on account 
of the expenditure on the war, the increase of the army 
and navy estimates, the expenses of army reform, grants 
in aid of taxation and the like. These are questions 
of policy and very naturally what seems sound to the 
Government is represented by the Opposition as ruinous 
to the country. Neither in this is there anything new 
under the sun. It is the cue of the Opposition as 
trumpeters of the Gladstone economic tradition from 
1864 to talk of a return to that golden age. The 
case of the Government in answer to this is that if 
the Opposition immediately came into office they would 
find the Gladstonian tradition wholly inapplicable to 
present-day affairs, and would either have to adopt the 
present scale of expenditure or reduce it at the peril of 
the vital interests of the country. The disciples 
still repeat and strengthen themselves in the misappre- 
hension of the master as it was described thirty-five 
years ago by Sir Robert Giffen. “‘Itis perhaps a graver 
fault that on the question of expenditure his teaching 
and preaching have been too one-sided. He has takena 
somewhat narrow view, with the obstinacy of his nature, 
and harped upon that—very effectively no doubt, but 
not with the effect a fuller exposition would have had. 
It is not the whole truth about expenditure that it is to 
be discussed as a natural evil which financiers must 
league themselves with such allies as they can get to 
keep under. Nor can any certain measure of expendi- 
ture be found in a comparison between one period and 
another.” The debate illustrates this difference of 
opinion about expenditure very well, and demonstrates 
how little it can help us to an understanding of the 
question of excessive or non-excessive taxation. Much 
was said by Mr. Asquith, for example, amongst others, 
about the growth of grants in local aid in general, but 
nothing was said about the grants in aid of local 
education which have grown more rapidly than any other 
branch of expenditure except the services, and will grow 
more still. The reason is that they hold themselves 
bound by their principles to condemn expenditure in one 
instance which they would approve in the other. So of 
the war. It proves nothing when Sir William Harcourt 
speaks of the interest on the debt increased by four 
millions on account of it, except that Sir William does 
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not approve of the war; and unless he proves a quite 
different proposition neither his speech nor the others of 
his colleagues provide more than additions, under pre- 
text of discussing finance, to their often formulated and 
well-known objections to the existence of the Govern- 
ment at all. Sir William’s statement of the proposition 
was that the increase of taxation and expenditure is 
beyond the increase in the wealth of the country. He 
limits the generality of this in the next sentence by say- 
ing, ‘I admit that the wealth of the country is increas- 
ing, but not in the ratio of the expenditure of the last 
five years.”” That is as disingenuous as it is ingenious. 
The cost of the war is included in these five years, and 
it would be strange if the wealth of the country had in- 
creased in a greater ratio than the expenditure in these 
circumstances. But the ingenuity appears in this, that 
to assert the absolute falling off in natural resources 
would have been to give away a point in the fiscal con- 
troversy. Indeed it almost appears frcm most of the 
Opposition speeches that the real object of the debate 
was to ccmpel Ministers to assert the strength and ex- 
pansiveness of the nation’s resources as a defence against 
disproportionate expenditure, so that the contention 
might be turned against them on the tariff dispute. 

The question as to the capacity of the nation to bear 
its burdens without undue oppression is answered by 
the ccmparisons made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Balfour with other periods of our 
history. It does not dispose of objection to taxation 
which is unnecessary {rcm the point of view of national 
requirements and aims and ambitions: because economi- 
cally taxation is always objectionable and _ reflects 
hardship on al] classes. But in the vast increase of 
State action which has taken place in recent years, the 
expenses incident to the growth of Empire, and the 
development of the situation in the East, it is the only 
reassuring argument available that by taking longer 
periods than Sir William Harcourt’s five years our 
resources for bearing the burden have grown beyond the 
burden itself. Above all we have toremember that over 
and above the military and naval preparations which are 
subject to a law of growth not to be escaped in the present 
— of international politics. the increase of the 

tate’s functions in every department of political life 
must add to national expenditure. If that seems 
alarming to some people, they should consider that the 
State either does things which would have to be done 
at the cost of individuals, so that the State doing them 
does not mean more drawing on the national 
resources than otherwise or it does things which 
would not be done however important for the good of the 
community. Education for example supplies an illustra- 
tion of both processes. We are not concerned now with 
the question whether we get all the gocd out of it 
we ought to in improving the quality of the people, 
and producing a race of citizens incomparably superior to 
what they are at present frcm the econcmic and moral 

int of view. But granting that it secured what is 
intended by it, this is a type of a class of expenditure 
which would immensely increase the country’s resources. 
In all departments of administration an increased expen- 
diture might mean essential saving, as it does for 
instance in the administration of the Factory Acts. If 
we enlarge the operations of the Board of Trade and 
add to its expense by a Ministry of Commerce, there is 
a greater gain in prospect than the saving of expense by 
having a less efficient department. Mr. Balfour for a 
controversial purpose referred sarcastically to a pro- 
posal for a scheme of afforestation. It would mean an 
expenditure of thirty-five millions he remarked. But 
that is not final. Scme day we may find we cannot do 
better than incur this lavish expenditure. Munici- 
palities, like the State, are constantly being pushed by 
new ideals of municipal life to incur larger expenditure. 
But in neither case is the mere fact itself alarming or 
objectionable. Both State and municipal expenditure 
will go on growing, and we can have no standard for it 
in the past. We have to see that the objects of it are 
of use to national or municipal life; that there is no 
extravagance in the working of the machine ; and that 
our resources are as elastic as the expenditure ; as they 
will be if we spend on the right things. 


RED PETER. 


ATIONS, like individuals, must suffer the conse- 
quences of their sins and few will be found to 
lament the swift retribution which has overtaken Servia 
since she acquiesced in the murder of her Sovereign. 
As after regicide in England liberties were curtailed and 
the little finger of Cromwell proved thicker than the 
loins of King Charles, so now after the barbarities of 
Belgrade the little outcast kingdom receives not her 
promised emancipation but merited chastisement with 
scorpions. While the mangled corpses of Alexander and 
Draga lay gaping in the Konak garden, drunken lieu- 
tenants brandished dripping swords in the streets and 
cried aloud, “The tyrant has fallen!” When Red 
Peter took the Orient express, he carried with him 
translations of Mill’s ‘‘ Liberty” for distribution among 
his new subjects and vowed to establish all Mill’s 
counsels of perfection. But Servia has only exchanged 
a benevolent autocrat for a timorous tyrant, who is him- 
self the abject slave of murderers and cowards. Like 
Ham the accursed she is condemned to drag out her 
miserable existence as a servant’s servant. Instead of 
fuller freedem she has now more grievous oppression than 
ever was hers under the alien deminion of the Turk. 
Not only are electors coerced, parliaments intimidated, 
judges overawed, newspapers suppressed, correspon- 
dents expelled, but there is no longer even liberty 
of conscience: private judgment and public opinion 
have been equally distrained. The old national 
gaiety has died a violent death: the pesme grow 
ever more melancholy, the Kolo is danced listlessly, 
if at all, men walk lke serfs, furtive, hanging their 
heads. The sole demonstrations of joy are manu- 
factured to order by the police. Soldiers who do not 
acclaim the crimes of the dcminant regicides are cashiered 
or imprisoned ; civilians who still cherish feelings of grati- 
tude or respect for their dead master are persecuted 
or driven into exile. Their days are filled with anxiety 
and their nights with apprehension. At any moment 
some charge may be trumped up against them; they 
may be insulted, beaten with impunity in street or 
kafana; their houses are no longer their castles, their 
souls no longer their own. Public security is quickly 
passing into a memory. Petty tyrants have arisen in 
every village and lay hands suddenly on private enemies, 
exactions are committed by favour of murderers in office, 
mysterious crimes pass by unpunished. The best men in 
the land are hurrying across the Save to penury and exile; 
others take to the hills as their forefathers did in bad old 
times, which after all were no worse than the new. It is 
significant to remark that, at the close of Alexander’sreign, 
brigandage had been stamped out, but now it has become 
rampant, so that a peasant may not stir from his farm 
unless armed to the teeth. National, even municipal 
credit has passed away, though the country’s potential 
wealth is as great as ever. The soldier, the nachelnik, 
the kmet, the government clerk remain unpaid; public 
contractors refuse to deliver their wares except for cash. 
The cuckoo king himself cannot obtain credit for the new 
crown, to wear which he sold his honour, so he must 
forego the ceremony which his predecessors never claimed 
since the days of the old Servian Empire, and which in 
his case has been a solemn farce. Necessary loans, 
which were at the point of ccmpletion, are now impos- 
sible because no foreign financier will trust the stony 
state with a single para. All public works are conse- 
quently at a standstill ; sorely needed railways and other 
developments of progress ; the new quays, draining and 
aving of Belgrade ; the tramways and electric lighting 
in country towns; all the conveniences and commercial 
stimulants, which were being prepared under the benign 
inspiration of the late King, have had to be abandoned. 
For every old friend of Servia, for every believer in her 
possibilities of progress it is piteous to see her reverting 
to a state of chaos. 

From this chaos her miserable king is incapable of 
retrieving her. He began with a light heart distributing 
volumes of ‘‘ Liberty,” talking platitudes about freedom 
and progress, and strolling about the streets incognito, a 
Haroun-al-rashid in plaster of Paris. Now a change has 
come over the spirit of his night-mare and he hugs him- 
self in terror, shivering in his bedroom among Swiss 
guards and keeping a rope ladder outside his window to 
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facilitate the expected flight. According to the latest 
reports of the halfpenny Press, he has followed the 
example of Macbeth and murdered sleep. And if 
the scribes are to be believed, even King Milan 
has now risen to a sense of his responsibilities and 
haunts the intruder with a requisition for the blood of 
Alexander. All this at any rate is well invented, and 
we can imagine that the office of regicide monarch in 
Servia is by no means a sinecure. Our only surprise is 
that Red Peter has lasted so long. His peace is that of 
Zimri, and his insurance would be Z.n. at Lloyds. 

The usual refuge of discredited monarchs is to provoke 
an unjust war, and no doubt His Majesty has considered 
the propriety of a raid upon his neighbours. But we 
have Scriptural authority for the fact that sovereigns 
who meditate aggression must first count the cost. 
With an empty treasury, with no arms or ammunition, 
a declaration of war by Servia would only precipitate 
the inevitable catastrophe. The termination of Peter’s 
melancholy reign would disturb nobody in or outside 
Servia, but his masters, who have at least the courage 
of their crimes, do not consent to a desperate enterprise 


which would seal the fate of their country and invite | 


foreign occupation. So Peter has now bethought him- 
self of an expedient which is only one degree less 
dangerous. Inhis hour of need he is prepared to sacri- 
fice all the aspirations, all the dignity, all the hereditary 
claims of his country and humbly sue for the protection 
of her historic foe. He has met Prince Ferdinand at 
Nish and all the quidnuncs are agog with rumours of an 
alliance. It is even asserted that the shrewdest states- 
man in Europe consents to a treaty whereby Servia is to 
help Bulgaria in the event of a Turkish invasion, and 
Bulgaria is to support Servia if Austria takes advantage 
of certain clauses in the Treaty of Berlin. As, however, 
Bulgaria has already made her own arrangements with 
Turkey and an invasion is practically out of the question, 
whereas Austria has obviously made up her mind to ad- 
immediate future in the direction of 
Salonica, the suggested arrangement is, to say the least, 
onesided. It is quite possible that a secret convention 
has been concluded, though the surmises of the corres- 
pondents are exceptionally wide of the mark. But 
Prince Ferdinand knows very well that the Servian 
Army in present circumstances would be a hindrance 
rather than a help and, if he has been graciously pleased 
to accord his protection, it must be with the ulterior 
object of extending the reversion of Constantine to the 
banks of the Save. Overtures have also been made by 
Peter in the direction of Montenegro but Prince Nicolas 
is only second to Prince Ferdinand in astuteness and has 
moreover his own ideas about the Servian succession. 

With no sinews of war for aggression and no other 
possible allies but the neighbours who desire to eat him 
up, the interregnant King of Servia can have no great 
hope of the mnogo ljeta, the many summers which 
murderers wished him in song at the time of his acces- 
sion. But even were it otherwise, an occupant of the 
Servian throne is always threatened with the danger of 
Austrian aggression. And now that Russia is engaged 
elsewhere, Austria is even more than usually alert for 
the main chance. Count Goluchovski has just delivered 
a speech to the Austrian Delegation, indicating a very 
forward policy in South-Eastern Europe. He called 
Turkey “ incorrigible,” and hinted at “direct interven- 
tion.” Itis true that he uttered smooth words about 
the “correct attitude’ of the Servian Government, but 
in the event of direct intervention the Servian Govern- 
ment, however correct, would prove a very small 
obstacle to an Austrian advance. The fact that Austria 
has recently been increasing her armaments cannot tend 
to fortify any feelings of security which may still survive 
at Belgrade. Indeed we shall not be surprised if before 
many weeks are up King Peter is confronted with more 
substantial antagonists than a ghost. Our only wonder 
is that with so much against him and so little in his 
favour he should have been able to cling so long to his 
precarious throne. We should not welcome an Austrian 
occupation because we have no great belief in the 
administrative method of the dual Empire, but as the 
lesser of two evils we should applaud any invader who 
removed from the regicide kingdom the stigma of last 
year’s crime and enabled her to hold up her head once 
more among her fellows. 


| 


REFORM IN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HE Weights and Measures Bill, which was read— 
a third time on Tuesday in the House of Lords, 
has a large amount of educated opinion in its support, 
and if it becomes law will have far-reaching effects 
upon national trade. It aims at the compulsory 
and entire subversion of all our old English weights 
and measures and their replacement by others, now 
well established in most Continental countries, but 
absolutely unknown to the generality of the British 
public; though the use of metric weights and measures 
has been sanctioned by Parliament since the year 1897, 
and theoretically the standard metre, kilogram, and 
litre rank on equal terms with the imperial yard, pound, 
and gallon. The British workman still pays for his pint 
of beer in happy ignorance of the ‘“ demi-litre” ; his 
wife buys her pound of tea or yard of cloth oblivious 
of the “‘demi-kilo” or the metre. But if this Bill be 
passed, the pint, the pound, and the yard will cease to 
exist, and we shall all have to learn our weights and 
measures anew from the metric tables. 
The Metric System is founded upon the decimal 


system. The unit in each scale is divided into tenths, 


hundredths, and thousandths. 
multiples of the unit proceed upon the same basis. For 
example, the smallest length is a millimetre (mm.) Then 
10 millimetres equal a centimetre, 10 centimetres equal 
a decimetre, and 10 decimetres equal one “metre” of 
the unit of linear measurement. Multiplying the metre 
by 10 we get the decametre; and 10 decametres go to 
one hectometre and 10 hectometres to one kilometre. 
The unitin the measure of capacity is the “litre” ; and 
the ‘‘gramme” is the unit of weight. Latin prefixes 
are used to denote the fractional parts of each unit, and 
Greek prefixes are employed to denote the multiples. In 
liquid measure it is unnecessary to go below hun- 
dredths or above hundreds, and so we find neither a 
millitre nor a kilolitre in the table. In weighing we 
require larger multiples than the kilogram or 1000 
grammes, and to supply these we have the myriagram 
to represent 10, the quintal to represent I00, and the 
tonne to represent 1000 kilograms. We have only to 
add one further term of description in surface measure- 
ment, namely the are, signifying I00 square metres. 
The are multiplied by 100 gives us the hectare. 
Foreign agriculturists use the hectare where we use the 
acre, but the former is about twice and a half the size 
of the latter. Thus some seven descriptive names 
together with some half-dozen prefixes supply a concise 
and distinctive terminology for the entire metric system. 

In the existing English system we have at least 
thirty descriptive names and several of these have dis- 
tinctive meanings in reference to different tables of 
measurement. The ounce Avoirdupois, the ounce Troy, 
and the fluid ounce do not mean the same thing. 
Further difficulties are caused by the fact that both the: 
parts and the multiplies of the units are fixed without 
any regard to numerical consistency. We have three 
feet to the yard, four quarts to the gallon, twenty-eight 
pounds to the quarter, and so throughout. But the 
principle on which the various numerals have been chosen 
it would be hard to describe and still harder to defend. 
To add to the confusion different trades and different 
localities deviate from the general sequence of the scales 
at their own will and pleasure. In truth the English. 
system is as complex and haphazard as the Conti- 
nental plan is simple and scientific. One can readily 
appreciate the statement made in the Memorandum 
attached to the Bill that no less than one year’s 
school-time would be saved if the metrical system were 
taught in place of that now in use. 

Abroad the French were the first to adopt the Metric 
System and they have been followed by nearly every 
civilised nation in Europe except the Russians and our- 
selves. The United States have at present under the 
consideration of Congress the desirability of its intro- 
duction. The Colonial premiers at the Coronation Con- 
ference passed a resolution in favour of its use within the 
Empire and their action has been endorsed by the 
Parliament at the Cape and in Australia. New Zealand. 
has gone a step further and passed an Act for the pur- 
pose of making the system compulsory in 1906. 


Ascending the scale the 
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Simple as the Metric System appears in the abstract 
its practical introduction into this country is attended 
with considerable difficulties. In no one case do the units 
of the metric and present English weights and measures 
correspond, and to translate one from the other with 
any degree of strict accuracy we are driven to employ 
six places of decimals. We are all familiar with the foot- 
rule divided into inches and sub-divided into eighths and 
sixteenths of an inch. But what is to replace it? 
Imagine all the notches which subdivided the space of 
two inches on the rule obliterated, and the space divided 
afresh into 5 sections. Each of these new sections 
will practically tally with a centimetre and will in turn 
be divided into 10 sub-sections, which will be called 
millimetres. In place of the 32 old sub-divisions we 
shall have 50 new sub-sections. It will be seen that the 
centimetre is much larger and the millimetre is much 
smaller than the eighth of an inch, a fraction of measure- 
ment now in daily and constant use. The nearest 
approach to a whole number which can be substituted 
for an eighth of an inch is 3 millimetres; to be strictly 
accurate the exact replica is 3.175 millimetres. 

Assuming that a lady has been in the habit of buying 
ribbon at a shilling a yard, what must she ask for under 
the new regime ? If she desires to get anywhere near 
the exact quantity she must ask for 914 millimetres, but 
the business of a drapery establishment could hardly be 
conducted on these lines. The shopkeeper would of 
course advertise his ribbon at so much a metre. But 
how much must he charge to keep the same profit as he 
does upon a shilling a yard? If he sold at thirteen 
pence a metre his loss would be about ,'; of a farthing 

r metre, which would be infinitesimal in a small trade. 

ossibly the most important English weight is the 

und Avoirdupois. Its nearest equivalent is the 
**demi-kilogram”’, but the “ demi-kilo’’, as it is usually 
abbreviated, is 13 ounces heavier than the pound. Conse- 
quently if tea is now sold at Is. 4d. per lb., it can be sold at 
1s. 53d. “ the demi-kilo”’ with a loss of half a farthing, or 
at 1s. 6d. with an increased profit. The “litre” and 
the ‘‘ demi-litre”” do not contain as much as the imperial 
quart and pint. The difference in the two cases is about 
a gill or half a gill respectively. Accordingly if a 
licensed victualler has been selling beer at 2d. a pint, he 
will make an extra profit of a farthing on every “ demi- 
litre” he sells at the same price, and he will lose a 
farthing of his profit on every “‘ demi-litre” he sells if he 
reduces the price to three half-pence. Beer sold at 4d.a 
pint can be sold at 3}d. a demi-litre. It may not be 
easy for the working population to adapt their minds to 
the new weights and measures, or to be persuaded 
that the ratio between quantities and prices will 
not be altered to their detriment. Similar difficulties 
have however been overcome in other countries, and 
temporary inconvenience to manufacturers and mer- 
chants in the transition stage would be more than 
compensated by simplicity of calculation and the 
increased facilities for foreign commerce. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer objected that the daily usages of 
doubling, halving and quartering had made a duo- 
decimal more natural than a decimal system; and he 
thought 12 a much better base number than ro for 
mercantile purposes because of its greater divisibility. 
He was fully aware of the defects in our present arrange- 
ments, but the Metric System appeared more objection- 
able on account of its want of harmony with existing 
natural divisions of time and space; and he thought it 
would render more difficult the future adoption of a 
perfect duodecimal system. 


PETTY DISHONESTIES. 


Se law used many years ago to recognise a 
distinction between what it termed grand and 
aor larceny. It was a distinction that showed the 
egislator disregarding, as he often does, the morality of 
actions, fixing his attention only on that side of actions 
which threaten danger to the security and peace 
of society, and leaving morals to the forum of con- 
science. To steal a horse and to steal a pin, we have 
the authority of the ethical poet of infancy for saying, 
are alike heinous to the sensitive mind; and yet we 


never heard of an indictment for stealing a pin; for de 
minimis non curat lex. And yet in this as in some 
other things the law is not logical; the stealer of the 
pin must not suppose for example that amongst the 
minima are to be reckoned—say—umbrellas. To steal 
an umbrella, though these articles are almost fere 
nature, would be an indictable, or at least a sum- 
marily punishable, offence; and yet many very re- 
spectable people will steal one umbrella at a time 
under pressure of a shower of rain with as indifferent a 
conscience as they would the pin which aroused the 
seva indignatio of the over-sensitive poet. And yet 
that same person would not steal two umbrellas at one 
time without having dreadful remorse of conscience, 
and, what is more, terrible fear of being found out, 
though in the course of a moderately long life it is 
possible that he may have steadily accumulated them 
without having suffered a qualm. There is here some 
casuistry surely which it were well to understand 
whether it be that the mystery lies in the nature of 
man or the nature of umbrellas. As Tennyson says in 
that curious verse of his which makes “crannies” 
rhyme with “God and man is”, the heart of a 
mystery may be reached by a simple instance of 
some concrete fact apparently not more significant 
than numberless other concretes. Yet we may drop 
the umbrella, and truth to tell with some degree of relief 
for the instance is somewhat hackneyed. It only makes 
one of many other cases which present opportunities for 
petty dishonesties whose temptations have been found 
irresistible by natures otherwise armed in the panoply of 
impregnable integrity. 

Who has passed through life without being confronted 
with the dilemma what to do when he has found the 
unearned increment of a sixpence lurking in his change ? 
If more than once this has happened let the most honest 
ask himself what his average is of returns; how often 
he has colloquied with his conscience and said “I will 
not do this thing” meaning that he will not walk out 
without mentioning the mistake. The suddenness of 
an attack of this kind is doubtless an excuse which a 
jury of men of the world recalling similar experi- 
ences of their own would admit. They could not be 
inexorable in the absence of proof that the habit of 
pocketing the extra sixpence had become ingrained; 
unpreparedness for the unexpected therefore being no 
longer pleadable. What however of that more leisurely 
and deliberate crime when it is no longer a question of 
an extra sixpence in the hand but of an unexpressed 
sixpence in the bill? We incline to the opinion that 
the jury would acquit the omission to mention it. With- 
out making an ostentatious declaration of a rare honesty 
we may say that we have at least once mentioned such 
an omission, and we appeared to be suspected of some 
non-apparent but sinister design. Our action evidently 
had the air of a piece of superfluous dishonesty, or 
rather of inordinate vanity, and the offensive pride of 
doing something which no man on the ordinary plane 
of humanity would be expected to do. Of the two 
states of mind we are inclined to think that is the more 
comfortable when the little error has been ignored 
rather than that where principle has gained a victory. 
The waiter, or whoever it may happen to be, may pre- 
tend to effusive pleasure over the voluntary disclosure, 
but in fact you have made him feel uncomfortable for a 
very good reason. He has probably had the habit of 
excusing his own little gains by reflection on the doctrine 
of averages. It is the customer who cheats to-day ; the 
waiter will have his turn to-morrow; and thus by that 
admirable law of compensation ultimate justice is done 
without the painful adjustment which scrupulous honesty 
would involve. 

This is perhaps the final law to explain our indifference 
to petty dishonesties. How is it that we are all such 
good book-keepers though very few of us are good 
accountants, as Sir Walter Scott put it, if itis not because 
we feel that in the long run each of us at the close of an 
indifferently honest life will have on his shelves no more 
books which do not belong to him than will be in the 
possession of others who under various pretexts have de- 
prived him of those to which he could justly claim a 
title. We have established a convention which cannot 
be reconciled with the Decalogue but is on the whole 
convenient. Everybody must take his chance without 
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complaint, just as where duelling is a custom every man 
has theoretically equal chances of killing or being 
killed. Perhaps however the law of averages will hardly 
explain everything. Another principle comes in to 
account for if not to excuse pilfering in certain cases. 
A man cheats a railway company, say by riding in a 
higher class of carriage than that for which he has 
taken his ticket. Is the pleasure derivable from this 
breach of rigid rectitude to be explained by the natural 
love of taking some kind of revenge on the imposer of a 
burden of small tyrannies hard to be borne but not to be 
shaken off? That is possible. It may be an act of 
self-defence. But there are similar cases which this 
view hardly explains. Why do so many members of 
clubs appear to take a stealthy delight in pilfering small 
articles which are almost valueless from a pecuniary 

int of view and are of ridiculous unimportance to 
these members themselves ? Club stationery (like the 
House of Commons note-paper) for instance seems to 
present irresistibie temptations to some minds. The 
explanation is not to be found in any talk about klepto- 
mania. The reason appears to be connected with an 
imperfect development of honesty. Or rather one might 
say it is some evidence of want of imagination. The 
failing may be compared to that of the man who 
holds his duties as a citizen lightly so far as re- 
lates to his responsibility to the community as a 
whole ; and thinks that the whole of life is summed up 
in his relation to his family circle and himself. He fails 
to realise, to imagine, a wider entity than these. So in 
the case of our supposed railway traveller or clubman. 
He cannot realise or he disregards an entity which is not 
embodied in a distinct personality : somebody he can see 
face to face. That which has not a physical body to be 
kicked or an individual soul to be saved is with him 
equivalent to nonentity. This he will rob on the large 
or the small scale as it may happen : but he will certainly 
be quite ready to pilfer from it at every opportunity. It 


cannot be said however that in all cases of this sort } 


there is an actual moral dishonesty. 


There is nothing | 


more curious than to observe the hold trifles often have | 


on otherwise well-regulated minds. People who cannot 
be suspected of avarice or disproportionate selfishness 
will be mean and penurious about trifles though they 
may be generous in larger affairs. The charge has fre- 
uently been made against women that they are pecu- 
liarly liable to the fascination of trifles ; that they desire 
them more eagerly than men; and especially that they 


are indifferent to the law of meum and tuum in small | 


things. But perhaps if there is any real difference it is | 
that they are franker about their little manipulations | 


and less accustomed to conceal them. They have been 
treated in the past as pretty things, butterflies not tu 
be held responsible, or as entirely unreasoning menials. 
Naturally they have taken their lords at their word. 


THE WIDE SPACES. 


feet deep in the trough, where lay the larger stones with 
a few grass blades struggling between. Higher up 
towards the crest the stones became smaller, with one 
breadth that was little more than fine gravel. Bare as 
the whole area looked it was not quite without vegeta- 
tion, in the hollows from time to time came little strips 
of grass or a tiny oasis of broom, not tall and feathery 
shrubs as we usually know them, but dwarf plants 
flattened closely against the stones, the long-shoots look- 
ing like a mat of green cordage. 

We were now in the country of the stone curlew, to 
whose honour we had dedicated these early morning 
hours, and we separated a little, taking each a “ full”’ of 
shingle for our parallel march. It was long, however, 
before we scored, and we were weary enough of flounder- 
ing through the loose stones, even to the extent of wish- 
ing we had tried the “ backstay,” a sort of “ski,” a 
flat board with a strap across the instep, with which the 
native-born slides across these shingle wastes. However, 
at last we marked a big brown bird slip away with a 
curving hurried flight some eighty yards off, so starting 
from a point a little nearer to allow for the bird running 
before she took flight, we began a detailed search along 
the hollow. It was a tedious business, large as the eggs 
are; but at last we found the pair, pure stone-colour 
blotched with brown, rough in texture, and strangely 
unequal in size and shape, lying without any nest where 
a few blades of grass came through the shingle. Now 
began our real task ; we wanted not the eggs, but to see 
the stone curlew sitting on them, so we selected a spot 
about thirty yards away on the crest of the wave of 
shingle, and making a little hollow among the stones to 
secure more cover, we marked it with a branch, and 
stuck another branch on the opposite crest to give a line 
of sight that would lead over the eggs. We then went 
clear away for a good half mile down wind, for to 
wait anywhere near would certainly keep the wary 
bird away, and keeping within the proper hollow to 
recover our position, we lay by for an hour over a long 
and lazy pipe. There is a line of Matthew Arnold’s 
which had been turning itself in our mind all the morning. 
in the aimless way such things will possess one—‘“‘ Vast 
shingles drear and naked edges of the world”; the 
adjectives are all deserved, but how good the shingle was 
to stretch oneself on and soak in the sunshine, now 
mellowed a little to the day, burrowing a shoulder a 
little deeper among the stones to get away from the 
keen salt air, which was blowing evenly and strenuously, 
but with curious beats and pauses of stillness amid its 
otherwise steady roar. With each beat came a gush of 
the lark’s song overhead, and the pretty confidential 
chattering of the linnets in a broom-patch near at hand, 
Tennyson’s *‘ Linnets in the pauses of the wind,” as we 
respectfully recognised. Drear the shingle often is; to-day 
it was all colour and light and song. 

We gave the bird a good hour to recover confidence, 


_ and then started back, doing the last hundred yards or 
| so creeping low, and as silently as the grinding stones 


© RF is an unmistakable quality about the early 
14 aing light, a violence and want vi atmosphere | 
_ picked up something which was not stones, and made 


that sugges s the rigidity of conscious virtue and is, we 
suppose, the origin =! the priggishness which is apt to 
overtake the habitual frequenter of the dawn. Being 
but occasional worshippers we shivered a little as we 
stepped out into the flood of white chill sunshine which 
lit up all the nearer objects with startling distinctness, 
though the horizons were misty and formless. There 


was only a gentle easterly breeze moving as yet, but its © 


whine among the chimneys and the insistent flip, flip of 
the halyards threshing against the flag-pole suggested 
that it would gather strength with the sun. As we began 
to walk we could not but be struck anew with the intense 
illumination ; the arch of sky was perfect and cloudless, 
and except our winding road and the black fisherman’s 
huts we had left, all that earth had to show was wave 
after wave of bright shingle, almost iridescent with 
undertones of purple and brown like the sheen on a 
dove’s wing. Presently we turned aside at a point where 
the inland meadows seemed to have gained a little, and 
to be slowly pushing over the stones; the shingle still 
fan in long curving waves, “ fulls,” as they are called 
locally, perhaps forty feet from crest to crest and ten 


would let us, and then at full length we crawled slowly 
up to the crest by the branch, and brought the glass to 
bear along the marked line. At first it seemed as 
though we had laboured in vain, but at last one 


out the light brown, pencilled back of the bird squat- 
ting among the stones, with a little white about the 
throat, and the large eye the most conspicuous feature. 
It was impossible to say whether the male or the 
female was sitting, nor did we see the neck stretched 
straight along the ground. The bird was evidently 
suspicious, restlessly turning its head in all directions ; 
then catching some movement on our part. it slipped off 
the eggs, ran some distance along the shingle, almost 
undistinguishable as it did so, and took hasty, silent 
flight over the next “full.” The silence surprised us, for 
the birds are often noisy; indeed, their clear calls in the 
dusk of the evening afford the best chance of getting an 
idea of their nesting-grounds. 

The day was still young, though we had achieved our 
main purpose of seeing the stone curlew at short range, 
so we now started on a zigzag course to the ground 
frequented by the terns, the little page ogy. | white specks 
we could see rising and falling in the distance, The 
character of the shingle changed somewhat as we neared 
the sea, there was a little more vegetation ; besides the 
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broom); @ few holly-bushes, some: of great size, and an 
turfepept up to the crest of the ‘“‘fulls.” Larks and linnets 
Sangeeverywhere ; more than once we heard the clear 
bright whistle of the ringed plover, and saw the black 
and white bird circle round us always close to the 
ground. Once among the terns we took cover by some 
of the bushes, and waited for the birds to quiet down, 
for now they were wickering about in great excitement, 
flashing in the sun with the sudden rise and fall that 
marks the tern’s flight, all the time crying their high 
throaty “ pyr-r-r-rh.””. Again we could lie on the stones 
in the clear sunshine, and let the eye soothe itself with 
the white birds dipping and eddying against the blue 
sky ; again we could catch something of the excitement 
of bird-nesting in boyhcod, the times when the tension 
of being on the brink of a “ find” left cne dry-throated. 
The social embryologist sees in the amusements of 
civilised man recrudescences of the daily routine of the 
Savage; much more are the games of the grown man 
attempts to recapture the joys and rapture of the boy’s 
doings. We were not far now frcm the sea, but the last 
wave of shingle, being the highest of all, cut cff actual 
sight cf the water, though as we waited we could see the 
funnels and scmething of the hull of a great liner come 
close round the point. For Dungeness, though it never 
rises much more than twenty feet above tide-mark, is 
none the less a steep prcmontory jutting far out amid 
the fierce Channel tides. The face of the point runs 
down so suddenly to the fathom line that the largest 
ships may pass within a stone’s throw of the beach. It 
is a strange land, a waste of shingle stretching from a 
base about three miles broad to an apex four miles 
away : wave after wave of stones, the “ fulls”’ that mark 
successive sea lines, and all grown up within historic 
times. At Dcmesday there was little or nothing seaward 
of Lydd, but for some reascn the flood tides, which in 
the Channel always run faster than the ebbs, drop here 
the burden of silt and stones they are always pushing 
eastward. So this vast beach is in the main made up 
of flints frcm the chalk about Eastbourne, and frag- 
ments of softer sandstcne {rcm the clifis which begin at 
Fairlight. Every year sees more added to the old 
accumulations, although the point has recently ceased 
to grow seaward; instead it seems to be increasing on 
the east and to be suffering a certain amount of 
denudation on its western face. 

But the birds are quieting down, the air is no longer 
so full of cries, and many of the terns we can see have 
dropped to their nests. Frem one of the hollows we 
command ccmes a sudden clamour, a pair of the larger 
terns are fiying up evidently in great excitement; on 
bringing the glass to bear we find the disturbance is due 
to a hare with two leverets, who are playing about evi- 
dently in dangerous proximity to the tern’s eggs. Down 
wheels the bird and beats the hare about the head with 
its wings; we can see it twitching its long ears as the 
tern swings up again ; a second screaming attack follows, 
and the hare thrcws up its heels and ambles off into a 
quieter place with the family curveting round her. 

Our own invasion has been forgotten, and through the 
glass we can ncw watch the birds who are fearlessly 
moving about on the shingle: there are two kinds, very 
similar except as to size, black cn the head, pearly grey 
on the back and pure white belcw, with orange beaks 
and legs. The lesser tern, which is perhaps even the 
more snowily white beneath, is one of the most beautiful 
birds that fiy: watch it rising and falling with the in- 
consequence of a mote in the sunshine or plunging just 
behind the surf after sand eels, it is the embodiment of 
the solitary places it frequents. Seen at close range 
through a pewerlul glass, with its long curving wings, its 
slim bcdy and delicate legs, it looks all too frail for the 
battle with the heavy weather that rolls in from the sea. 
Yet the tern rarely takes shelter inland ; we remember 
one that fished in strange waters for a day or two near 
the old ‘“ Green barge”’ at Oxford, before it suffered that 
last sed migration of the bird beautiful into a glass case 
on the walls of a neighbouring bar-parlour. 

By this time we have each marked down a bird that is 
evidently sitting and not merely resting on the shingle. 
So we walk carefully along the line without suffering 
our eyes to stray for a mcment frcm the chosen spot. 
But if the stone curlew’s eggs are hard to pick up, 


elder om-two had-established themselves; and patches of’ 


lesser terns are a greater test of eyesight, even when’ 
we are’ certain of being within two yards or so, and” 
with not a blade of grass to serve as cover, a first 
search shows nothing at all, but patience reveals in 
one case a single egg, in the other a full clutch of three. 
Laid on the bare stones just where the shingle is of’ 
the same size as the eggs, without even a hollow to 
serve as a nest, stony grey in ground colour, spotted with 
black and brown to simulate the lichen-spots on the 
stones, “ protective colouration” can go no further. We 
leave them, retreat a little distance, and, lying behind 
the next shingle wave, have soon the pleasure of watch- 
ing the bird back to her eggs. If the terns are very 
unlike the plovers in the confidence they display, they 
easily reveal the whereabouts of their nest; indeed, in 
other places no birds show a more engaging confidence 
and tameness; here they have been so much harried 
that they are comparatively wild. The little colony of 
terns which stiJl remains at Dungeness, sadly diminished 
of late years, is likely enough to become entirely extinct ; 
the place is too well known for its bird rarities and too 
easily accessible from London in these days when the 
collecting mania is so widespread. If men would even 
content themselves with the eggs of their own finding 
the evil would not be so great; it is the men who buy 
eggs who work the real mischief. It is through them 
that the professional egg collector comes down to the 
little inn, spends his days searching, and also announces. 
what he is prepared to pay for each clutch of plovers’ and 
terns’ brought tohim. The fishermen all are on the look 
out for eggs as they cross and recross the shingle; their 
children put in long hours wandering about the best 
haunts. Egg collecting is a trade, and the tariff is high 
enough to make it worth a man’s while to put in a good 


‘deal of time at it. The public places are plentifully 


besprinkled with notices about the Wild Bird’s Preserva- 
tion Act, and with orders of the Kent County Council 
declaring the district ‘‘a protected area” within which 
no eggs may be taken; but the protection is on paper 
only, and the professional dealer comes down openly for 
his spring campaign. What is needed is a watcher on 
the spot for the three months of April, May and June; a 
few pounds a Pe spent in this way would enable the 
County Council to get scme value out of its proclama- 
tions. and, as has been proved repeatedly in other places, 
would re-establish the dwindling companies, to be a joy to 
many generations of naturalists whose delight it is to 
know the living bird, and not to point to a “British 
taken”’ specimen fading in a cabinet. And Dungeness 
has so much to offer; besides the stone curlew andZthe 
terns, which can be found elsewhere, there is the Kentish 
plover, rarest of English-breeding plovers, practically con- 
fined to this strip of shingle, and almost exterminated now, 
so high is the price collectors set on its eggs. There is, again, 
the little colony of blackheaded gulls established about 
the fresh-water ponds which so strangely appear, in the 
very midst of the shingle waste and are also the homes 
of so manyrare plants. Of course the black-headed gull 
is no rarity, but there is no other breeding colony in the 
southern counties, and this one only survives because 
the eggs are not valuable enough to repay much trouble 
in getting out to the middle of the ponds. The ringed 
plover is common enough elsewhere, but it adds one more 
to the pleasures of the bird-lover who comes here from 
the inlands. And it is for the bird-lover that Dungeness 
should be preserved, not to provide this or that ‘ Collec- 
tor’s Emporium” with the means of advertising “ freshly 
taken clutches of terns’ and the rarer plovers’.” But at 
any rate, whatever deluge comes we had had our day; as 
we trailed back to town even the slow South-Eastern was 
forgiven, our eyes saw in the gathering darkness only the 
terns dancing in the sunshine, our ears were filled with 
their cries, with the wild whistle of the plovers, or the 
clear “tlui-tlui” of the redshank as it sped up the 
ditches of the marsh. 


A PRESENTATION. 


. HARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS MISS ETHEL 

BARRYMORE in” scmething to which you 
may, if you care to as an after-thought, attach a certain 
amount of importance. It is a curious formula, Mr. 
Frohman’s; and familiarity has not blunted the fine 
edge of it. I like it very much, as must any one who 
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very much likes to have everything fair and square and 
above-board. After all, how very rare is the theatrical 

duction in which not the player but “ the play’s the 
thing”! The fault is not the player’s, nor the manager’s: 
it is the fault of the public. To. the public the person- 
ality of this or that player is the prime attraction; and, 
if that personality is not kept in the centre of the stage, 
bankrupt goes the theatre. The public does not go to 
see “‘ Hamlet” ; it goes to see an actor-manager in the 
“MR. SO-AND-SO PRESENTS HIMSELF 
in ‘Hamlet, or the Prince of Denmark’, by William 
Shakespeare”. Why not make the announcement 
frankly ? If the cart must be put before the horse, why 
should the horse be given a nominal precedence? If 
you must ‘‘ hitch your waggon to a star”, why not let 
the “star” be “starred” for all he or she is worth? 
It is always best for us to know just where we are—even 
when the position is a wrong and degrading one. 

Mr. Frohman’s formula seems peculiarly apt in the 
latest instance of it. For Miss Barrymore evidently 
depends very much on her personality, and very little on 
her instinct for the art of acting, and very little on her 
experience in that art. Judged from a technical stand- 
point, she is a fluttering amateur. The only question is 
whether she is a fascinating person on the stage. And 
the only answer to that question is a prompt, loud, 
unqualified ‘‘ Yes.” Thus there is, superficially, some- 
thing not quite pleasant in Mr. Frohman’s formula as 
here applied. The American ogre presents to the 
British ogre a fascinating young lady: such is the 
paraphrase that might be made off-hand by a per- 
son of too squeamish taste. It seems almost 
indelicate to write an appreciation of Miss Barry- 


more’s acting, for any praise must seem so very | 


personal. ‘‘Seems’’, however, not “is”; and “seem” 
not “‘be.”’ For a personality, as manifested by some one 
publicly through the medium of an art, may be, and 
often is, quite a different thing from the actual per- 
sonality of the owner in private life. In such arts as 
the art of writing this difference is exemplified again 
and again. The fiercest writers are often the gentlest 
men, and the most brilliant talkers are often the dullest 
writers, and so on. Indeed, I think that writing is 
generally not a means whereby a man expresses himself 
as he appears to those who are privileged or condemned 
to know him, but a means whereby he expresses from 
his nature something of which not even he himself would 
otherwise be conscious. Well, and even in the more 
personal art of acting, the artist—even he or she who 
makes no pretence to impersonation—is often a person 
quite different from what he or she on the stage 
consistently appears to be. For example, persons of 
excellent breeding in private life often appear, when 
they tread the boards, to be the veriest bounders; and 
vice versa. Often, too, obviously mean people can 
enact only the noblest parts on the stage, and can enact 
them quite perfectly ; and vice versa, again. In acting, 
as in all other artistic media for self-expression, there is 
some alchemy whereby, as often as not, one self is 
transmuted to another. The self of Miss Barrymore, as 
likely as not, is something quite distinct from the per- 
sonality shining through the title-part in “Cynthia” at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. I am quite sure that the latter is 
the only one that Miss Barrymore could ever manifest 
on the stage, even though she were cast for Antigone, 
Lady Macbeth, Lady Sneerwell, and Hedda Gabler, in 
succession. But it may be quite different from her own 
personality. So a critic need not hesitate to express 
delight in it. 

_The charm is rather hard to analyse. It is not a 
simple, straightforward charm. It has no solidity, and 
seems to vanish delicately at the first attempt to explain 
it. It cannot be classified among the usual charms of 
womanhood. Indeed, “‘womanly”’ is the last epithet 
one would apply to Miss Barrymore. One might liken 
her to many things. She reminds one, from moment to 
moment, of many various things—of a bird, a fairy, a 
child, a terrier, a flower, what-not; but of a woman 
never. Protean, she yet shirks that one metamorphosis, 
content to be something more and something less. 
Perhaps she can best be summed up as a Pierrot. The 
term has been hideously vulgarised in modern times ; 
but in its original sense, free of its later associations, 
take it, and you will have some notion of Miss Barry- 


moré’s ‘odd chafm." Piérrot’s gaiety, ahd Pierrot’s’ 
sadness, were inhuman; they had no foots ‘in 
common life; they were shallow and transient, and 
did not mean much to him or to us; and yet—or 
therefore ?—Pierrot was irresistible, and we mourn him. 
In Miss Barrymore, surely, he has come to life again. 
He is more blithe than of yore, sheds not a single tear ; 
and yet we have all the old sense of sadness from him, 
for in his gaiety there is all the old unmeaning—the old 
wistfulness of one who is but playing at life and has no 
hold on what he turns for us “to favour and to 


prettiness.” Yes, here, for the first time on the modern 
stage, is Pierrot himself. In modern real life he is not 
at all rare. He never is rare in any much civilised 


community ; and it is usually into the body of a woman 
that his soul enters. Pierrot women—women. whose 
defect and charm-alike are in their detachment from 
the realities of life—women who sadden and delight us 
by their incapacity for aught but trifles—are as common 
now in London and New York as at the Court of Louis 
Quinze. They are, indeed, a salient type of the age. 
They differ in many ways, of course, from their fore- 
runners. They are not artificial. (There is little time 
for artifice in the wear and tear of modern life: the 
motor-car has swept much before it.) And they have 
that freedom and frankness of manner that comes of 
being (as women now are, more or less) taken seriously. 
No play has yet been written with the modern Pierrot 
woman as central figure. And, indeed, to draw her well 
would need a far subtler hand than is possessed by the 
average dramatist; nay, such a plexus of nuances as 
she could hardly be drawn well but by Mr. Henry James 
himself. But, whether this great part be ever written 
or not, there is one person to play it; and Miss. 
Barrymore is that person. 

“Cynthia” is the work of Mr. Hubert Henry Davies. 
He, bless his heart, is not the man for a plexus of 
nuances. I suspect he would rather I said “not the 
boy.”’ Whenever an infant musician is sprung on the 
public, his parents and his agent are always at great 
pains to make the public realise through the interviewers 
that this is a real, wholesome, childish child, who loves 
a good romp with others of his own age, and spends 
most of his time on a rocking-horse. The dissemination 
of such knowledge is commercially most important to 
the career of the prodigy. Now, Mr. Davies himself is 
by way of being an infant dramatist ; but he is not such 


_ an infant that he needs any one else to keep the public 


keenly alive to the fact of his infancy: he knows how to. 
work the reminders himself. In case his rare instinct for 
dramatic craftsmanship, and his flashes of very real and 
delightful humour, should cause the audience to forget 
how wonderfully young he is, he takes care that his 
knowledge of life shall seem to be that of a child on a 
rocking-horse. The scene of the play must needs be a 
boudoir, peopled by adults; but nothing there shall 
happen that could conceivably happen anywhere 
but upstairs in the nursery. It is conceivable that 
if Cynthia in real life were seven years old she 
might behave somewhat as Cynthia in “Cynthia” 
behaves. Long before her ninth birthday she would, 
however, have learnt better. It would be tedious to 
examine in detail the impossibility of Mr. Davies’ 
Cynthia—an impossibility which none can know better 
than Mr. Davies himself. I will content myself by im- 
ploring this gifted young man to let us take our chance 
of remembering how very young he is. His cunning 
over-reaches itself. The infant musician does not 
bestride a rocking-horse on the platform of the concert- 


hall. 
Max BEERBOHM, 


’ SHOOTING WITH A CABRESTO. 


E had spent several decidedly unsatisfactory days. 
—unsatisfactory so far as regards the head of 

game bagged— in endeavouring to shoot wild snipe in the 
marismas of the Guadalquivir at a time of the year 
when they had thoroughly learned the ways and habits 
of Englishmen. During our wanderings from marsh to 
marsh we had also daily seen and heard large flocks of 
golden plover, which were fully as wide awake as were 
the snipe ; and it was after a fruitless attempt to drive: 
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a big lot of these birds that one of our men, Miguel, a 
pc and wiry little fellow, suggested that we should 
endeavour to get upon terms by the aid of our horses. 
The process is one with which I had been familiar for 
many years when shooting in Andalusia, and is, of 
course, equally well known to many others who have 
shot in that most fascinating region. 

Having decided to try for the plover by this means 
we proceeded to prepare our animals for the work. First, 
the single rope girth whereby the pack-saddle is secured 
to the horse’s back was loosened and the pack removed, 
since the wild birds, albeit well accustomed to see 
hundreds of horses grazing about the wide expanse of 
the marisma, are perfectly alert to the approach of one 
carrying a pack or saddle on its back. After removing 
the pack, the head-collar was adjusted so as to be as 
unconspicuous as possible, and the single horsehair rope, 
with which all Spanish pack-horses are ridden, was led 
along the near-side of the animal. And now came the 
last and finishing touch to the scheme of deception. A 
fine twisted grass line, about as thick as a small blind- 
cord, which h 1 hitherto been secured to the head-band 
so as to serve .s a throat-lash, was unrove and led 
between the ani nal’s forelegs. The tail, long and 
sweeping in these . ndalusian ponies, was grasped and 
passed forward between the hind legs, and a big lock of 
it turned back so as to form a loop of hair. Through 
this loop the end ot the grass line was passed and gently 
pulled until the horse’s head was brought within a foot 
of the ground. The exact length having been deter- 
mined upon, a matter of somewhat delicate adjustment, 
the rope was hauled taut through the loop of hair and 
secured to it by the knot known to sailors as a sheet- 
bend. The other horse was then similarly treated and 
all was now ready for our advance, both animals stand- 
ing placidly with their heads lowered asif about to graze. 
The great art in thus attaching the head to the tail 
consists in giving enough play to the rope te enable the 
animals, as they move slowly forward on their errand of 
deception, to raise their heads in a natural manner 
between the intervals of browsing. 

Miguel now placed himself alongside of his herse, and 


shortening up his head-rope, with the slack of it gathered | 


in a coil in his right hand was ready for action. My 
companion, who was to shoot from the cover afforded by 
this cabresto, as they are styled in Spanish, was directed 
to take up his position behind Miguel and to place his 
right hand on the horse’s flank so as to ensure his 
retaining the correct station. All preliminaries being 
thus settled, Miguel gave his horse a quiet dig in the 
ribs as a signal for it to move off, and the advance was 
commenced, both Miguel and my friend stooping so as 
to keep their heads below the level of the horse’s withers 
and hindquarters respectively. My sportsman and I 
tollowed under shelter of our cabresto in a similar 
manner. 

The golden plover were at this time some 500 or more 
yards from us, and our first line of advance was directed 
towards a point over 100 yards clear of their left and not 
directly towards them, since such a proceeding would 
have both roused their suspicions and, what was even 
more important, have afforded very imperfect cover for 
the men moving behind the cabrestos. We advanced in 
this manner for a couple of hundred yards, the leading 
horse ever and anon, upon the head-rope being lightly 
checked, pausing for a moment to snatch a mouthful of 
grass, and then on receiving a touch from Miguel’s 
knuckles resuming his sauntering walk. my cabresto 
taking advantage of each momentary check made by 
the one in front to do the same. The plover, mean- 
while, had settled down to feed, and were scattered far 
and wide as is their custom. So far the process seemed 


simple enough, and did not admit of any especial skill | 


being shown by either the men or horses. Presently, 
however, Miguel decided that the time had come when 
our — advance would be facilitated by making a 
“ tack.” 

It was now that the marvellous sagacity and perfect 
training of the cabresto was for the first time apparent. 
My sportsman at a given signal touched his head-rope, 
upon which his horse commenced to graze. Miguel, 
with the leading horse. now some yards ahead, first 
checked the advance of his steed, and then paid out all 
the slack of his head-rope, and by a process apparently 


| 


brilliantly. 


simple, but nevertheless difficult to describe. of taps on 
the shoulder combined with a skipping-rope action, 
induced his cabresto first to lift his near fore-leg, whilst 
the head-rope was skilfully swung below it, and then to 
repeat the action with the off fore-leg. To make myself 
clear, the relative situation of men, cabresto and rope 
was as follows: The horse as yet remained turned in 
the direction of the first advance, with the men under 
cover and still on the near-side, whilst the head-rope was 
now on the off-side and led under the horse’s body. 

Miguel now stepped back a pace or two, and by pulling 
the head-rope induced the cabresto to make a half-turn, 
half-right passage with its fore-legs so as momentarily 
to turn towards the plover and almost instantaneously 
to repeat the same half-passage, but to the left with its 
hind-legs, thus completely reversing its position with 
respect to the birds. During this manceuvre, Miguel 
and my friend slipped round behind the horse’s tail and 
took up their places on the off-side, the head-rope being 
rapidly passed under the body and shortened up as 
before in a coil ready for further action. 

As soon as Miguel’s horse was well on the new “ tack,” 
my man repeated the evolution with our horse. The 
latter was not quite so aficionado, as the Spaniards style 
it, as the leader, and required a severe dig in the ribs 
from the elbow of his master before he would consent to 
play the skipping-rope game. What could not fail to 
strike one with regard to the process was the extreme 
solicitude of the cabresto to afford us sufficient time to 
slip round behind the tail, unobserved by the plover 
when the critical moment arrived for us to change our 
places. ‘“ Passage ”’ is of course not quite the correct term 
to apply to the manceuvre, but it is at any rate the 
nearest word to describe a horse thus turning on its 
centre as if on a pivot. 

Once started on our new line of advance, greater care 
had to be employed, and from time to time Miguel 
touched the line attached to the tail, upon which the 
deceptive cabresto paused and cropped a few mouthfuls 
of grass and then moved leisurely on, an absolute repre- 
sentation of a horse sauntering along and grazir. . Once 
again it hecame necessary to repeat the process of “ tack- 
ing,’ which, as we were now within 100 yards of the 
plover. demanded extreme caution. It was, however, 
successfully performed, and we settled down to the most 
critical and exciting stage of the operation, namely, the 
final advance to within shot. 

Now it was that the intelligence and admirable 
training of our cunning chargers shone forth most 
The plover were running about aud feeding, 
totally unconcerned at our ever-decreasing range from 
them, and at times out-flanking the shelter afforded 
us by the horses. Miguel directed his advance so as 
gradually to edge them off and induce them to run 
in to their companions on the off-side. The cabrestos 
settled down to work, alternately cropping a few mouth- 
fuls, and then taking a few steps, not forward as 
hitherto, but ever passaging to the right, thus rapidly 
decreasing the distance separating us from our quarry. 
Now and again they were reminded of their duty to 
passage inwards by a dig in the ribs from one of the 
men’s elbows; but, as a rule, this seemed to be hardly 
necessary. 

Soon we were within thirty yards of the outskirts of 
the flock, and a careful peep from behind the tail showed 
us that the birds were much too scattered and that all 
chance of a big shot was, for this time at least, out of 
the question. Therefore, at a given signal, we both 
stepped clear of the horses and fired, securing nine 
golden plover, which in the circumstances was as much 
as could be expected. 

We subsequently had other stalks with varying success. 
Nearly every class of bird, save indeed the great bustard, 
seems to be approachable by the aid of cabrestos ; ducks, 
plover, flamingoes, and at times even the wily grey-lag 
goose being alike imposed upon by their insidious 
advance. 

But as a lover of birds and bird-life, what delights me 
most in working with a cabresto is the facility it 
affords to approach close to many of the wildest species 
which one but rarely can watch save at long distances, 
and then only with the aid of a telescope or field- 

lass. Thus, one day I worked close up to a pair of the 
beautiful black-breasted sand-grouse, which, with their 
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equally wild relative, the pin-tailed sand-grouse, abound 
in these extraordinary wastes and habitually rise 
hundreds of yards away from any human being. On 
another occasion, noticing a small party of griffon 
vultures sitting on a grassy bank, I determined to 
inspect them more closely. How near I could have got 
it is hard to say, for when but little over twenty yards 
from them I ag ge | showed myself, upon which the 

arty broke up in wild confusion and with a mighty 
Seouing of their huge pinions. A recently defunct pig 
in an adjacent ditch accounted for their assemblage, but 
it was untouched, so that their tameness was obviously 
due to their habitual disregard for horses and was not 
owing to their being gorged with food. 

In a similar manner I got close to a beautiful peregrine 
falcon which had struck down and was feasting upon a 
lapwing. As I passed him he raised his grand head and 
looked defiantly at the cabresto and I thus had a rare 
opportunity of watching at close range one of these 
gallant birds. I hasten to add that, save in the instance 
of the sand-grouse and the golden plover, I did not 
slaughter any of the birds I was thus enabled to outwit 
and to approach for a brief period by the aid of my 
Machiavelian steed. 

WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


THE CITY. 


ONEY continues to be extremely cheap, and full 
advantage of this fact is being taken by foreign 
and municipal governments who are anxious to take 
charge of the surplus funds of the investing public. The 
Japanese loan was a great success, although it is a 
matter of regret that provision was not made to satisfy 
the applications of the small investor—in our opinion it 
is better to allow the genuine investor to participate in 
the allotment even though by so doing the “‘stag”’ also 
benefits. It is, after all, only a question of degree and 
the advantage in the case of the Japanese loan is entirely 
with the big ‘‘stag”. The suggestion made in these 
columns a few months ago is worthy of consideration by 
an issuing house honestly anxious to ensure, as far as 
possible, the benefits accruing from a well-secured loan 
reaching the public at the issue price; our suggestion 
was that banks and stockbrokers should endorse applica- 
tions known to them as representing bona fide invest- 
ments—a short experience would quickly test the value 
of the co-operation indicated. 

It will be interesting to see the result of the public 
issue by the Borough of Croydon of £300,000 3 % stock 
at 88}. Thereception accorded to this issue will doubt- 
less determine whether several corporations who are in 
need of funds will make a direct appeal to the public. 
The whole question of municipal borrowing is so debate- 
able, and the control is so extremely loose that until 
clearer principles have been established—among other 
things as to audit and limits to municipal trading—the 
public may well leave such issues alone. There are very 
many corporations whose affairs are prudently and 
economically managed, but it is possible that the amount 
of money already borrowed privately either by deposits 
for a term, and on short-dated bonds is much larger than 
is generally known ; the Stock Exchange should consider 
these issues carefully to the benefit of the municipalities 
and of the public. 

The flow of investment business has been consistently 
= during the past week, and a good deal of buying 

come from the north after the close of the Scotch 
quarter. The traffics in home rails have not been so 
good as expected and there has been a certain amount 
of profit taking except in the prior charge securities. 
The American market has been most doleful, ramours of 
dividends to be passed, an all-round shrinkage of trade, 
and poor crop outlooks having combined to depress 
operators; one begins to suspect that the “bear” 
movement may be overdone, and although one cannot 


look for any considerable rise, it is reasonable to suppose. 


that a mild reaction may take place shortly, as even on 
a very low computation certain stocks such as Erie 
Preference, Unions and Baltimores are reaching a point 
when intrinsic merit must have effect. 

South African mining shares have rather fallen away 


but the market is distinctly good in undertone. The 
approach of the settlement and the Whitsun holidays 
have induced the “‘ evening up ”’ of the jobber’s books in 
many instances, but comparatively few shares have 
changed hands. The recent publication of Mr. Mabson’s 
third edition of his book “‘ Mines of the Transvaal ” is very 
opportune. The advent of the Chinaman in the Transvaal 
will,it is hoped, solve the difficulties which have so long en- 
cumbered the mines, and a plentiful supply of labour will 
enable the many economies which have been planned 
during the past few years to be put into force. The 
investor who wishes to make an intelligent study of the 
companies in which he may be disposed toinvest cannot 
do better than study the admirable book we refer to, 
and we would particularly direct attention to a piece of 
advice given in the preface: “In the case of all com- 
panies the prudent speculative investor will do well to 
weigh statements, look into the antecedents of the 
people connected with the enterprise and consider risks 
and chances.” If people would but carry out this 
advice, and we would further add, consult some 
respectable stockbroker, before subscribing to the many 
specious schemes which are put on the market, how 
much would be saved not alone to the individual but to 
ead good name of the gold-mining industry in the Trans- 
vaal ? 


TREATMENT OF POLICY-HOLDERS. 


the criticism, which from time to 
time we have made in regard to Insurance 
matters, there is the strong and well-grounded conviction 
that the majority of British Life offices conduct their 
business successfully, and treat their policy-holders both 
fairly and generously. The criticisms for the most part 
take the form of comparing relatively inferior results, or 
unsatisfactory methods, with the good results and the 
entirely satisfactory methods of the best companies. 
British Life Assurance as a whole is so good that adverse 
criticism of its principles, its practices, or its results, 
would only convict the critic of ignorance of his subject. 
With this explanation we may appropriately call atten- 
tion to certain features of insurance practice which 
result in the unfair treatment of policy-holders. 
_ There is, for instance, one company that does, or at 
any rate did, issue a special form of policy to each 
assurant. Doubtless the form is identical in a great 
many cases but such a custom offers the opportunity for 
giving unduly favourable terms to the man who insists 
upon having them, and of treating unfairly those who 
from ignorance, or apathy, do not see that the terms of 
the contract with the insurance company are of a proper 
nature. 

The importance of policy conditions is frequently 
overlooked. Under this heading many things are 
included, such as the terms on which a policy may be 
surrendered either for cash or paid-up insurance ; re- 
instatement of policy after lapse; regulations as to 
foreign travel and residence; occupation; and other 
matters which may at any time prove of vital importance 
to the policy-holder. It is becoming more and more 
the practice of the best companies to remove all 
unnecessary restrictions and to state as definitely as 
possible the precise terms on which the policy may be 
surrendered or exchanged for paid-up policies. 

The differences between the terms upon which a policy 
may be surrendered are very large. Some companies 
regard themselves only as trustees for the policy-holders, 
and consider that the premiums paid accumulated at 
compound interest, less the necessary charges for 
expenses, and for covering the risk of death, belong to 
the policy-holder, and may be dealt with by him at an 
time in any way that he pleases. On the other hand, 
there are some companies which still adhere to the old- 
fashioned notion that when a man effects assurance he 
enters into a contract to pay premiums for the whole of 
life, or for a fixed number of years, and that if he breaks 
that contract he is to be heavily penalised for so doing. 
For instance, there is one company which, after a man 
has paid a premium of {100 a year for twenty 
years under a Whole Life policy, will give him a 
cash surrender value of £1220. Another company under 
the same conditions will only give him £560. It may be 
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lite to call the latter company old-fashioned; but it 
1s truer to call it unfair. There is no justification for 
inflicting so heavy a loss upon a policy-holder, who, 
from necessity or choice, discontinues the payments of 
premiums. There are some more or less valid arguments 
against the very liberal surrender values which some 
companies now give: but there can be no question that 
liberal surrender values add to the attractiveness of a 

licy, and should be carefully considered when a man 
is selecting an office in which to assure. Of course in 
making the selection the premiums and bonuses have to 
be considered, but it is a rule, to which we call to mind 
no exception, that those companies which give their 
policy-holders the most ‘profitable returns are precisely 
‘those whose surrender values are of a liberal nature. 
The reason is obvious. A company which is making 
large profits can afford to dispense with the somewhat 
questionable profits derived from surrender of policies, 
which cannot be disregarded by offices which are earn- 
ing a smaller surplus owing to extravagance or to a 
weaker financial position. 

The information given in regard to surrender values, 
even in the official returns to the Board of Trade, is 
frequently of a very meagre nature. Every policy should 
include a table of surrender values. This is supplied by 
several of the best companies, and probably few offices 
would refuse to give it if the assurant declined to take 
the policy unless it were included. There are some com- 
panies which state that “the surrender value will be 
determined by the directors as occasion arises’’. This 
is a condition to which no policy-holder ought to assent. 
The point is of quite sufficient importance to be definitely 
‘stated in the contract. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


134, Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale, W- 
May 17, Ig04. 


Sir,—Since I gave up writing about the theatre I have 
only once, and it is to-day, wished to express an opinion 
about any theatrical matter. But I was present 
yesterday at a performance so exquisite, so uncommon, 
that I should like, with your permission, to call attention 
to the concerts which are now for a short time being 
sts by Mme. Yvette Guilbert at the Bechstein Hall. 

ressed 4 la Pompadour, and with powdered hair, a new 
Yvette who has forgotten the learned Paris face as she 
has forgotten the long black gloves, she sings, with an 
articulation itself a very elaborate art, old French songs, 
which she takes out of dusty shelves and restores, with 
all their old gesture and odour, to daylight. Mme. 
Guilbert has long been a fine artist, in the sharp, nervous, 
somewhat brutal modern way, a Forain; she has become 
suddenly another kind of artist, with the eighteenth- 
century grace, precision, sensibility, witty delicacy, a 
Fragonard. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


BISMARCK AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
AGREEMENT. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW. 
May 18, 1904. 


Dear Sir,—The following extract from the Memoirs 
of de Blowitz (page 165) is part of what Bismarck said 
to de Blowitz on July 2, 1878. It appears to me some- 


what remarkable when read with passing recent events | 


—even possibly prophetic :— 

“Two years ago when I saw Beaconsfield for the first 
time, I said to him, ‘ Why are you opposed to Russia ? 
You might come to an understanding with her. It 
would be to the interests of both countries. Why do 
you not take Egypt ? France would not bear you any 
all-will on that account for very long. Besides you could 


give her compensation—Tunis or Syria, for instance— 
and then Europe would at least be free from this ques- 
tion of Turkey, which is constantly bringing her within 
an ace of a fresh war’. Beaconsfield did not reply, but 
I saw that my words had not fallen on a deaf ear.” 


Your obedient servant, 
F, C. ConsTaBLe, 


THE TORONTO FIRE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Toronto, Canada, May 7, 1904. 


Dear Sir,—In your issue of April the twenty-third, I 
noticed an article on the Toronto fire. In it there were 
a few errors that I would like to rectify. 

The fire covered fourteen acres, not fifty, and started 
in a neckwear factory, not a printing house. You also 
said that Toronto is a windy spot. I do not think so. 
We, of course, have storms the same as any other place 
and this was the case on the night of the fire. You 
referred to Toronto as the “town’”’, but it happens to 
be a “city” of at least a quarter of a million inhabitants, 
Buffalo by rail is more than one hundred miles from 
here. Our citizens whose places of business were swept 
away in the fire do not need the ‘ generous assistance” 
you spoke of. The majority of them are still doing 
business, and the ruins are being cleared away to make 
room for new buildings. Hoping this letter will prove 
beneficial to you and your readers, 

I remain, yours truly, 
DupLey Hancock. 


THE EX-‘* HOUSE OF INDUSTRY”, 
SHREWSBURY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAyY REVIEW. 
Shrewsbury, May 16. 


Sir,—I regret, when writing to you the other day, 
that it escaped my memory to add the following extract 
from my old “ Todd’s Index ’’.—Rerum : 

“Barons of Kendal. ‘. . . it is only a few weeks since 
the world heard of the decease of the last descendant of 
the Taillebois, the ancient barons of Kendal. The last 
of that old house was a young girl, Emily Taillebois, who 
at the age of eighteen, died a casual pauper in the work- 
house at Shrewsbury.’—Cornhill Magazine, May 1861, 
P- 537.” 

On going to Shrewsbury a few years afterwards, 
through the obliging permission of The Master of the 
‘Workhouse ”’ I searched the register of the Burials, but 
found no entry of it; nor of any name with a similar 
orthography ; whereupon I wrote to the Editor of ‘‘ Corn- 
hill” upon the subject; but I was never accorded so 
much as an acknowledgment of my letter, much less a 
“Thank you” for the trouble incurred to verify the 
alleged incident. 

Yours, 


A BuRGESS OF THE OLD FOUNDATION, 


ASTRONOMY AND THE CIVIL YEAR. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


Observatory House, Wanstead, N.E. 
May 17, 1904. 

Dear Str,—There would be no occasion for the 
Astronomer Royal to resign his connection with as- 
tronomy if he used the natural and scientific year begin- 
ning with September 23, as indicated by the right 
ascension of the sun in Whitaker’s Almanack. This 
could be done for ali purposes of astronomical time and 
history, whilst our civil year could remain. 

But astronomy by our civil year is a burlesque, as the 
recent discovery of the heliacal risings of Sirius, men- 
tioned by the ancient Egyptians, fully prove; also the 
motion round the ecliptic of the earth in the twelve 
signs of 30 years each of which the Egyptians have left 
us numerous examples by their festivals. 


Yours respectfully, 
J. B. 
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PHILISTINISM AT BEDDGELERT, 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW, 
May 16, 1904. 


M™Sir,—I feel sure that the SarurpAy Review must be 
read by many who have at some time visited North 
Wales, and whose first intimation of the proposed elec- 
tric railway from Bettwsycoed to Beddgelert round the 
foot of Snowdon appeared in your columns last week. I 
therefore venture to ask you to give publicity to the 
fact that forms of signature to the protest against the 


‘scheme may be obtained from W. P. Ker, Esq., 


95 Gower Street, London. 


I am, Sir, yours &c., 
C. Ll. M. 


IRELAND AND TEA-DRINKING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Epping Forest, W. May 16, 1904. 


Sir,—Mr. Donald N. Reid’s protest in the current 
SaTURDAY against tea-drinking in Ireland and elsewhere 
is of more importance than might appear to the un- 
initiated. Tea, like any other nerve-stimulant, is good 
for men and women if taken in moderation and when 
properly made. As drunk in Ireland and in some of our 
colonies—notably Australia—it is as harmful as un- 
diluted alcohol. I have heard of many cases of tea- 
intoxication in the back blocks of Australia. The 
colonist does not make fresh tea every time he wants a 
cup, and he wants many per diem, but puts new leaves 
on the old, and in the course of a few days the concoction 
is one of tannin. He ruins both his digestion and his 
nerves, and this, I take it, is what Mr. Reid suggests is 
happening in Ireland. No good would be effected by 
making the tea duty heavier: it would simply mean 


that for the sake of economy worse stuff was drunk than. 


at present. 
Yours truly, 


E. S. 


REVIVING INDUSTRIES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


Dear Sir,—May I make a protest against the general 
neglect by the Press of Lady Rothschild’s excellent 
show of Buckinghamshire lace, all of it the work of 
villagers. The success of her efforts to revive this 
picturesque industry would suggest that after all cottage 
industries are not irretrievably lost. In spite of the 
repeated assertions to the contrary, the remains of the 
lace industry are still to be found in many other counties 
than Buckinghamshire, where a little encouragement 
would revive them. Still, in present conditions such an 
industry will continue to need the bolstering of the 
personal influence of influential people. There are other 
more intrinsic industries which call loudly for such 
stimulus as Lady Rothschild has supplied to the Buck- 
inghamshire cottagers, and many other ladies to Welsh and 
Irish native arts. If some men would follow the example 
and encourage the old village trades, falling sadly into 


‘disuse, of such essential arts as building and bricklaying, 


as well as thatching, “pulling” wood and hurdle- 
making they would confer a very real benefit both on 
the villagers and the national trade. In many big 
London firms the great complaint is a want of country 
apprentices; and of the sterling general knowledge 
acquired in the old country trades. There are at present 


just sufficient signs of a revival of village arts to suggest | 


that some extra stimulus might begin a return to old 
ways of life. 


that by doing the work themselves and dispensing with 


middlemen as well as overseers they can undersell the | 


big builders and do very much better work. May we 


not*be at the beginning of a reaction to decentralisation | 
| numerous readers may be able to clear up for us this 


' seemingly obscure point in canine psychology. 


Such as that which has re-peopled the country in 
Denmark. 


I am, yours etc., 
T. B. 


| to know whether he enjoys it or not. 


Quite astonishing success has been | 
achieved by a few village builders, who have discovered | 
' closer ? 


A FOX CAUGHT IN RAVENSCOURT PARK. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Ravenscourt Park, May 14, 1904. 
Sir,—There are many curious observers of wild life in 
London, of beast and birds, who are eager to show that 
the country has not a monopoly of interesting animal 
life. I believe our naturalists have noted some curious 
facts of bird-life in the small but charming Ravenscourt 
Park, which, not being far from the Broadway of 
Hammersmith, is in distinctly urban surroundiogs. But 
I have not noticed that any observations have been 
made on the smaller carnivora to be found there unless 
it be on the rats. I mention rats because these rapa- 
cious animals have been suspected for a considerable 
time of having made an almost clean sweep of the 
ornamental water-fowl which form one of the attractions 
of the Park. They were disappearing mysteriously, and 
no other cause but rats could be suggested. In the 
absence of this explanation it would hardly I think occur 
to many people to suggest what was ultimately found 
to be the actual depredator. A trap was laid 
baited with a poisoned fowl, and the culprit turned out 
to be a fine specimen of the fox. Investigation showed 
that he had made his lair underneath the bandstand, 
where he had lived in ease and luxury for at least a 
week. Naturally there was much speculation as to how 
a fox could have found his way into such a place as 
Ravenscourt Park, as the neighbourhood has not hitherto 
been known as a huntingcountry. Some of the mystery 
disappeared when it became known that a leather collar 
was found round Reynard’s neck, but this really rather 
intensified the mystery than otherwise; as who in the 
world can want to keep tame foxes as pets in a backyard 
in Ravenscourt Park—the district I mean, not the Park! 
But as its inhabitants seem to have a depraved taste for 
keeping all kinds of offensively noisy brutes allied to the 
fox—curs that there abound make night hideous with 
yelping—perhaps the keeping of foxes is not after all so 
strange as it might appear to inhabitants of districts 
with less curious fancies. At any rate, I believe the 
keeper of the fox has not yet been discovered, and he is 
lying low imitating his own fox, lest the law as to the 
responsibility of persons who keep animals fere nature 
should be applied to him for recoupment of the loss of 

those beautiful ducks of which we have been bereaved. 

I am, yours &c., G. H. K. 


DOGS AND MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay RevIEw. 
Briningham House, Briningham s.o., Norfolk. 


Sir,—In reference to your recent appreciation of the 
collie, it is a well-known fact that all dogs are much 
affected by music. Whether they enjoy it or not is 
apparently a disputable matter. We have a collie who 
is extraordinarily sensitive to all kinds of sounds. 
Should a gun go off or a bell ring, he will jump up and 
rush off barking at full speed. But he becomes thoroughly 
corybantic when a prolonged fusillade of sound is pro- 
duced or by the beating of carpets. He then flies round 
and round describing enormous circles, and keeps it up 
till he can hardly move from exhaustion. As his fatigue 
grows the rings he makes grow narrower and narrower. 
It seems no good to shut him up within earshot of the 
noise as he simply gets frantic. We are much put out 
On the one 
hand he appears to be, as it were, possessed and 
fascinated by the noise, which, like the wedding guest, 
he cannot choose but hear, although it possibly works 
havoc with his nerves. On the other hand, if he dislikes 
the noise, why doesn’t he bolt out of the circle of sound, 
which it would be easy for him to do in the case of the 
carpet-beating, whereas instead he draws in closer and 
Is not the instinctive appreciation of such 
“tom-tom”’ sounds the rudimentary beginning of a love 
of music and dancing in the dog’s soul ? 

Perhaps some member of your staff or one of your 


Yours faithfully, 
CLoUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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REVIEWS. 


SAL JENNINGS. 


“Duchess Sarah’’, being the social history of the time of 
Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Compiled 
by Mrs. Arthur Colville. London: Longmans. 1904. 
18s. net. 


ARAH JENNINGS, who became the first Duchess 

of Marlborough (almost the only Duchess of 
Marlborough known to popular fame), is one of the 
really memorable women in British history, one of 
the few British women who have helped to make 
history on the large scale. Whether we regard her as 
after all little better than a tiresome and mischievous 
termagant, or the great and beneficent patroness 
of the true and unadulerated faith of Whiggism, there 
can be no question that she was born with beauty, 
that she developed a character remarkable for its 
strength, tenacity and inflexibility, and that she thrust 
herself, with the co-operation of fortune and a genius for 
a husband, into greatness, and that she lived through a 
series of epochs extraordinarily picturesque in their 
social setting and singularly fertile in dramatic elements. 
The woman, then, herself and her times offer fascinating 
opportunities to the pure historian, the psychologist, 
the essayist and the novelist. Mrs. Colville seems to have 
been drawn to the subject by two motives, the 
interest of a descendant whose sympathy with the 
Duchess of Marlborough was accordingly tolerably 
sure, and a not unreasonable desire to describe from 
contemporary sources the social history of the five 
Courts through whose fever and fret, intrigues and ideals 
she lived. We are afraid, however, that Mrs. Colville 
scarcely rises to her opportunities, indeed she modestly 
almost disclaims the idea that she desires to do so. She 


has obviously read a good deal, somewhat discursively, | 
| to the extended epilogue which opens with Marlborough’s 


in the sources and authorities. and the results, par- 
ticularly as regards social conditions, are set before us 
somewhat unmethodically, but in an artless and naive 
way that practically disarms criticism. The reader will 
find in these pages much that is diverting, and the 
curious will be rewarded by some interesting appendices. 
Yet in passing a protest must be made against 


statements such as that on page 137 that the Archduke | 


Charles in 1711 became Emperor of Austria ; a blunder to 


make poor Freeman writhe in his grave. The volume, in | 


fact, is scarcely a formal biography, for the deliberate 
exclusion of politics proper (an exclusion, needless to say, 
impossible of complete fulfilment) robs it of the very ele- 
ments essential to the proper portraiture of a biography, 
nor is it exactly a social history grouped round a central 
figure, but rather something betwixt and between, a 
pot pourri of biography and local and social colouring 
which is quite readable, but can hardly claim to be con- 
sidered as a scientific or original contribution to the 
subject. The ten photogravure portraits are very 
welcome, but would have been still more relevant had 
they been less general in character. For example, those 


of Dr. Radcliffe, William III., George of Denmark, | 
and the two King Georges might profitably have been | 


exchanged for reproductions of portraits with a more 
immediate relation to the heroine, who only appears in 
two. Her claims of beauty and interest might have 
pleaded successfully for a larger representation. For 
of Sarah Jennings’ face and figure most of us would 
gladly have as many copies as possible. But we 
regret still more that Mrs. Colville has not tried to 

pple more closely with the real difficulties that 

ah Jennings’ personality and career offer to the 
student of history and human nature. She has given 


her readers at best a somewhat conventional silhouette: | 


and in these pages the conflicting evidence is scarcely 
analysed or sifted, the many problems, political and 


r career raise, are left practically untouched and un- 
answered. Yet surely they are problems from their 
a 4 complexity, number and variety, from the force 
and vitality of the character whence they issue which 
invite the deep probing of the clearest insight and the 
most remorseless analysis as well as call for the lite 
presentation of the master hand. Cceur de femme! 
woman’s heart, a woman who even after two centuries 
stirs in the dead and dusty records of a vanished age an 


unfeeling sense of throbbing life, of flesh and warm 
blood not easy to match amongst those of her sex who 
have played gut their part in the great stage of a 
nation’s history. ‘‘ You must be blistered or die’’, it is 
reported her physician once said to her. “I will neither be 
blistered nor die’, the duchess retorted, and she made 
the retort good. Does not that energetic protest sum- 
marise in a flash of ambitious petulance the keynote of a 
career, which may be heard when she was a wilful 
young beauty who could keep her head in the 
dissolute Court of Charles I]. and marry in de- 
fiance of all the man whom she loved, which lasts 
into those years when in her old age fighting her battles 
alone she withstood Walpole, the Court, “renegade” 
Whigs and all who would defame the memory of the 
great duke ? Indeed, it may be questioned whether any 
but a woman with a woman’s knowledge of and 
sympathy with the workings of a woman’s heart—a 
Georges Sand or a George Eliot—could do full justice 
tothe career of Sarah Jennings, and the mainsprings of her 
conduct. What were her real political convictions ? 
Were they consistent or shifting, the outcome of heart or 
of brain? What were her real ambitions ? To what did 
she owe her supremacy over the weak and obstinate 
princess and Queen Anne? For what reasons did she 
lose that supremacy? What is her real share in the 
events that preceded 1688, in the marvellous tangle 
of jealousy and intrigue between the sisters Mary and 
Anne that followed “the glorious Revolution’ ? What 
was her share in the political dominance and councils of 
the Whigs when Godolphin and Marlborough ruled 
through a Queen, Tory at heart and devoted to the 
Church, one who hated “this dreadful work of blood ”’, 
the great war, and distrusted Whiggism as dangerous to 
religion and prerogative ? What, more interesting still, 
was her real place in her husband’s life? Did she really 
do more to aid or to hinder him? What is the real clue 


death, and only ends with her own death in 1744 when the 
drums and tramplings of the climax of her career had 
long been silenced, and were about to be quenched in 
the drums of Fontenoy and Culloden? Hard questions 
in good sooth, as Hobbes would say. Nor does Mrs. 
Colville give us the answer. But of one thing we may 
be quite sure, that whatever the ultimate verdict may 
be, the verdict of those who would reduce her share to 
the self-willed tantrums of a termagant is as 
absurd as the verdict of those who would ascribe the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes to a curtain lecture by 
Atossa, or the foundation of the Roman Empire to the 
length of Cleopatra’s nose. Sarah Jennings assuredly 
did not climb to greatness merely because she was a 
beauty, nor fall merely because she had a temper. It 
is certainly both remarkable and regrettable that no 
complete life of either Marlborough or his duchess 
exists, though we sincerely hope Lord Wolselly will 
find time to finish his biography of the Duke. 
The reason for this deficiency may well be that 
it is only to-day that the material for portraiture on the 
requisite scale has been collected and is beginning to be 
understood. But the initial difficulty remains for both 
the man and the woman. Despite the brilliant bravura 
portraits of Macaulay and Thackerary, Marlborough’s 
secret—the secret of his life, his genius and his ambitions 
—has not been successfully fathomed or revealed. And 
it would be impossible to draw the true picture of Sarah 
Jennings without having first unlocked the unprobed 
recesses in her husband’s career. Like him she plays a 
leading part in the two great struggles, each of which 
ends in a striking dénouement. The first of them is the 
years from 1683-88, which end with the landing of 
“Dutch William”, the flight of the Princess Anne, the 


| desertion of his master by Marlborough, the abdication 

_ of James, the Bill of Rights and the reign of William III.; 

geome ge which this very remarkable woman and | 
e 


the second is “ the last four years of Queen Anne ”’ from 


| 1710-14, which commence with the downfall of the all- 


powerful Mistress of the Robes, the collapse of the 
greatest military genius England had yet seen, and 
the débacle of the Whigs, and end as in 1688 in a 
dynastic crisis and the triumph of Whig principles and 
of a rejuvenated Whig party. It is not without signifi- 
cance that both these epochs and struggles present a 
combination of closely knit ecclesiastical and political 
issues tempered and shaped by the personality and 
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ambition of the leading figures. So again, it is very 
noticeable that Sarah Jennings, unlike many other 
women who have made history, did not have to play her 
part alone. She was wedded and devoted to a husband 
unique in that age for his personal beauty, his tact, charm 
and coolness, his military and diplomatic genius, and 
his ambitions. If we imagine Queen Elizabeth married 
to William the Silent, Madame de Pompadour to Frede- 
rick the Great, Catherine of Russia to Napoleon, we can 
understand what this union meant. It only lacked one 
element—husband and wife were not royal, but at the 
mercy of royalty. Moreover till 1710 the Duchess of 
Marlborough was a woman ruling a royal woman. By 1720 
the sovereign was once more a king, and the partner of 
genius was dead. The twenty-four years that follow are 
deeply interesting, but their interest is chiefly personal, 
the story of a woman who had seen and achieved great 
things, who had wealth, social position and a high 
tradition, but who had come into an age and an England 
that had forgotten the problems of James, of William 
and of Anne; an England that was daily creating new 

roblems of its own. It is not surprising that the 

uchess of Marlborough should seem an increasingly 
strange and pathetic figure in the age of Walpole and 
of Queen Caroline; in the pathos of these years we 
gladly forget that she had been self-willed, lacking in 
self-control, too often selfish, passionate and harsh 
almost to vindictiveness, and in her legacy to William 
Pitt we see the last flash of the matchless courage and 
undimmed fire to which she had owed so much of her 
triumph, personal and political. 


THE GERMAN STAFF ON THE BOER WAR. 


“The War in South Africa”. Prepared by the Histori- 
cal Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin. 
Authorised translation by Colonel Waters. London : 
Murray. 1904. I5s. net. 


HE South African War has not lacked the usual 
aftergrowth of “histories”; but there is room, 
and always must be room for so admirable a work as 
this of the German General Staff. No book on the 
subject has come with such authority; none has com- 
manded so much trustworthy information from both 
sides. It is not of course a regular chronological history 
of the campaign ; the sole object of the writers being to 
afford instruction and guidance to the German army. 
Consequently only phases, to which it is especially de- 
sired to draw attention, have been touched upon ; and 
this portion closes with the fall of Bloemfontein. 
Throughout the subject is dealt with in an eminently 
fair manner, without the slightest tinge of bias, and with 
a generous appreciation of fine achievements. The ex- 
traordinary difficulties which, owing to the exceptional 
characteristics of the Boers and the country, faced the 
British forces, are for the first time set forth in an 
authoritative form bya foreign publication. The style 
is peculiarly attractive—crisp, terse, lucid and soldierly 
—and generally the book reflects the highest credit on 
the intellectual capacity of the German General Staff. 
A work of so admittedly technical a character, written 
too for the benefit of experts, might easily have been 
somewhat dry. On the contrary it is throughout of 
absorbing interest ; and we can only hope that our own 
official history may be of like excellence. 

Three phases only of the campaign are dealt with— 
Sir Redvers Buller in Natal, Lord Methuen in Cape 
Colony, and Lord Roberts’ operations up to the fall of 
Bloemfontein. To General Buller’s strategy they are 
more complimentary than to his tactics; and they are of 
opinion that his much criticised policy of splitting up the 
army corps on its arrival can be justified by the neces- 
sity of protecting simultaneously Natal and Cape Colony. 
But they admit that it might perhaps have been more 
expedient to renounce the relief of Kimberley for the 
time being, leave Cape Colony with such troops as it 
had, and concentrate the army corps for a really 
decisive stroke in Natal. Colenso is the only engagement 
in the Natal campaign which is treated in detail; and in 
this, as in other cases, the authors are extremely tolerant 
of minor mistakes. Of Sir Redvers himself they hold 
that the physically brave man ‘“‘succumbed morally to 


the impressions of the battlefield” ; and that after the 
mishap to the guns, he ceased to be a commander and 
became a mere combatant. Thus when the order to 
retreat was given, it was the General, and not his army, 
who was defeated. They hold that victory was then 
still possible. Twenty-seven guns were still intact, and 
eight out of sixteen battalions had not actually taken 
part in the action. Moreover, had Buller held his ground, 
Colenso need only have been an indecisive and unimpor- 
tant action, or a reconnaissance in force. As regards 
Magersfontein, Lord Methuen is rather mildly criticised, 
although his night attack seems to have possessed few 
of the attributes which make for success. To suc- 
ceed the operation should have been rapid and secret, 
neither of these conditions was in any way attained. 
It is held that the formation adopted, mass of quarter 
columns, was not suitable for rapid deployment; unless 
a particular spot had been previously selected, where it 
would have been possible for the brigade to form for 
attack. They are of opinion that it would have been 
better to advance in a line of several columns ; and they 
point out that no pains were taken to bring the men up 
fresh for such an arduous undertaking. For twelve hours 
they had been exposed to drenching rain ; and they had 
not been properly fed for two days previously. It is 
of course easy to be wise after events; and the historian 
generally has this great advantage over the General in 
the field—he knows exactly where are all the pawns of 
the game, whilst the General can hardly do more than 
uess, 

Lord Roberts is praised for his energy; but the ob- 
jective of his strategy is somewhat sharply criticised. 
His main object apparently was merely to manceuvre 
Cronje out of his position, and in this way to effect the 
relief of Kimberley. But even if successful, this plan 
could have exercised no decisive influence on the fortunes 
of the campaign; whilst Kimberley, the authors main- 
tain, was never really hard pressed. Again, after Cronje’s 
retreat from his position, the cavalry should not have 
been sent to Kimberley, but should have been directed 
at once to watch the movements of Cronje’s army, and 
to retard its escape until the infantry could have 
reached it. Lord Roberts’ main object should have 
been to deal decisively with Cronje first, and then to 
relieve Kimberley, if not already relieved automatically. 
That in the issue the army succeeded in crushing Cronje 
was due more to his mistakes than to the effect of the plans 
which Lord Roberts had made. Lord Kitchener’s con- 
duct of the action at Paardeberg is adversely criticised. 
His vigour and energy are unreservedly praised ; and 
his lack of experience in handling large bodies of troops, 
except in the totally different circumstances of the 
Sudan campaigns, is regarded as one of the principal 
causes of his failure in thisinstance. He is held to have 
been right in attacking when he did; but, having 
decided to do so, he should have made each of the 
various attacks simultaneously instead of separately, a 
course which not only resulted in failure but also in a 
needless loss of life. 

The authors gorather astray on the subject of seniority 
in the British army. They cannot quite understand 
how it was that Lord Kitchener commanded at Paarde- 
berg instead of his senior, as they say, General Kelly 
Kenny, of whom by the way they form a very high 
estimate. They are inclined to attribute this result 
to the system of conferring local rank, which enables 
a Commander-in-Chief to make any man senior to 
whomsoever he pleases. But the argument is really 
the other way. At the time both were really Major- 
Generals, Lord Kitchener being the senior. But 
General Kelly Kenny received the local rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General in South Africa, and Lord Kitchener did 
not, thus becoming General Kelly Kelly’s junior. This 
however, appears to have had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter. For Lord Kitchener apparently 
issued orders at Paardeberg by the fiction that, as 
Chief Staff Officer, he was Lord Roberts’ mouthpiece, 
although he was not actually present—a very unsatis- 
factory arrangement, and one not likely to lead to good 
results. 

The book calls attention to the harm done by news- 

pers, which do not understand the consequences of civi- 
ised warfare, magnifying the effect of inevitable losses. 
We all remember the disturbing headlines ‘“ dreadful 
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disaster”, “appalling losses”, &c., which were applied 
to losses which the German General Staff usually 
characterise as slight, and which had the effect of giving 
the public a totally erroneous idea of their importance. 
Long jyears of peace make people forget that decisive 
results in war can rarely be obtained without consider- 
able loss ; and just now we are hearing the same thing 
about the Russo-Japanese land operations. The German 
Staff largely attribute the excessive prolongation of the 
war to the dread of dealing really crushing blows 
with their heavy casualty lists. 


THE NEW BRYAN, 


“‘ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” Vols. 
I., Il. and III. London: Bell. 1904. 21s. each. 


HIS useful work of reference has been several 
times revised and expanded since its first appear- 
ance in 1816. It is fourteen years since the appearance 
of the last edition, under the editorship of Messrs. 
Graves and Armstrong. In the interval research has 
added much ,to our exact knowledge of the older 
masters, and death has added to the number of later 
artists to be included. Dr. Williamson, the editor of 
the present edition, is giving us five volumes instead of 
two, and has made a laudable effort to secure the co- 
operation of learned specialists for the notices of the 
more!important artists. Thus among these contributors 
to the three volumes now published may be named 
Mr. Weale, the chief authority on the Flemish school, 
Corrado Ricci, the biographer of Correggio, and the 
help has beenobtained of many of the younger writers, 
who have studied special periods. Not only have many 
new {articles been written, but many of the old have 
been revised. In this way a great deal of fresh valuable 
matter is included, and some of it may be praised with- 
out reserve. As a type of what such dictionary articles 
should be we may take Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s revision 
of the “ Diirer.” This is written from the full knowledge 
of the®specialist, is compact, with no waste of space, and 
gives just the information and indications for further 
study_that we look for in a book of reference. As a good 
type of a less exacting notice, dealing with a modern, and 
judiciously indicating his position, Mr. Davies’ on John 
Leech may] be cited. We choose it among others 
because Leech has been unduly depreciated of late in 
comparison with Keene, and Mr. Davies takes an inde- 
pendent view, justified by a first-hand knowledge of the 
drawings. 

It is impossible, in our limits, to attempt detailed 
examination of the notices ; we will confine ourselves to a 
more general criticism. It is no easy thing in a work 
covering so large a field and employing so many pens 
to secure that proportion and a business-like manner 
of,treatment shall be maintained throughout, nor is it 
easy to find in every case qualified writers who will 
devote themselves to the unremunerative work of short 
dictionary articles. We cannot look to find in every 
enterprise of this sort the breadth of conception and re- 
markable control in detail_exercised in the “‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography”’. At the same time, we think 
the editor shows ‘considerable looseness of idea as to the 
characteryof the notice required in a dictionary, and has 
failed to impress that character on a great deal of the 
work, and to maintain a sense of proportion. What we 
look for in a dictionary is not vague esthetic disquisi- 
tion ; contributors should be directed to avoid that, and 
to model their notices on a strict and fairly uniform 
scheme. This scheme should include three sections : first, 
a compact narrative of events in the subject’s life, 
and .of his production, so far as its order is known; 
second, 'a list of the chief works and of their present 
locale; third, an account of the sources. The use of a 
dictionary is to ascertain or verify, at a glance, the main 
dates and facts and to give references for further infor- 
mation. The present dictionary has no uniformity in 
these respects; in some cases lists of works and biblio- 
graphies are given ; in many cases not a single reference. 
Nor is the sense of proportion in the space given to 
artists very well For example, Pietro Longhi, 
the remarkable Venetian painter a the eighteenth 


century, has nine lines given to him; the less important 
Luca Longhi has a longer notice ; and Giuseppe Longhi, 
the engraver, has a column. Modern English{artists are 
given a space out of all scale compared with that given 
to men of other times and countries, Daumier has 
eight lines, while Du Maurier has nearly a page, and the 
eight lines are misleading in their reference to his work 
as a draughtsman, and refer not at all to his work as a 
painter. Leighton, again, and William Morris are 
treated at much greater length than J. F. Millet 
(Leighton three and a half pages, Millet less than a page), 
and much of the matter is of the kind that calls for an 
editor’s blue pencil. Dr. Williamson’s leniency is not, 
however, surprising, for he is himself an offender. The 
“Leighton” is his own work, and is not the only 
example of the kind. The “Beardsley” is another. 
The remarks on Beardsley’s moral character and that of 
his work are singularly inept. Altogether, too much of 
the wordy magazine article has been allowed to creep 
into this section of the dictionary, where concision and 
scholarly treatment were called for. 

The illustrations are another feature of the publication 
that is not very satisfactory. When illustration must 
be so partial, it would be better to cut it out altogether 
except where some point in the text absolutely calls for 
it. Asit is, the plates not only add to bulk and cost, 
but are not always well selected. It is ridiculous to 
illustrate Thomas Faed when so many of his betters are 
unillustrated (he occupies more space than Hubert van 
Eyck), and the very doubtful “ Galiot” of the National 
Gallery was an unfortunate choice in the case of Cotman. 

We dwell on these blemishes because Bryan’s Dictionary 
has taken its place as a standard work of reference, and 
we hope when the inevitable next revision takes place 
the editing will be more severe. 


THE CHURCH IN THE AGE OF THE 
STUARTS. 


‘A History of the English Church from the Accession of 
Charles I. to the Death of Anne.” By W. H. 
Hutton. London: Macmillan. 1903. 7s. 6d. 


PERIOD of history which is picturesque in itself 
needs to be picturesquely described. Dulness of 
style in such a case amounts to inaccuracy, for the 
impression it conveys is false, however scrupulous the 
writer may have been with his facts and dates. In the 
annals of England the need is greatest in the age of the 
Stuarts. The time and the thoughts are near enough to 
us to be free from the cloudiness of the medieval 
atmosphere ; there is dignity and grace and life inspired 
with that intensity of feeling which only a keen sense of 
religion can give. The religious aspect of the Elizabethan 
age is not attractive; the English Church was seeking 
somewhat blindly for a definite position and the grim 
figures of bishops and Puritans who helped or hindered 
her in the process hardly seem akin to ourselves. The 
phase, no doubt, was inevitable, but it is not the less 
unlovely, in spite of the majesty of Hooker which 
adorns it. But with Charles we enter a new world. 
Puritans such as Bunyan and Baxter we can admire 
without grudging. They belong to the modern world; 
like the poetry, the art, the thoughts and emotions that 
were arrayed against them they are nearer to us than 
was, in everything but directly political issues, the 
eighteenth century. But if we can appreciate the age 
with instinctive sympathy, we require that it shall be 
presented to us vividly and with its characteristic 
charm. It is a harder question whether we may expect 
an impartial delineation. Impartiality in the case of the 
greatest historian of the period tends, it must be con- 
fessed, to occasional dulness; but even Gardiner, in 
spite of all his efforts, betrays a tendency to partisanship. 
Mr. Hutton escapes dulness, but at the cost of frank 
and unrestrained advocacy of one cause. Yet this 
method is of some disadvantage to the side on which 
our sympathies in common with his are engaged. He is 
never unjust to the adversary, but if we were permitted 
to see more of him we could better appreciate the inherent 
strength and merit of the cause which finally won in 
spite of odds which seemed overwhelming. 
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The importance, in fact, socially and intellectually of 
the Puritan party till well into the eighteenth century is 
too often forgotten. Till the reign of George II. non- 
conformist peers were almost as numerous as are 
Roman Catholic peers to-day, and the party had a large 
share of the wealth of the nation. In the general indif- 
ference to religious principles they fell away into con- 
formity; Shute Barrington, for instance, the stateliest 
prelate of the age of George III., was the son of a Lord 
Barrington whose theological writings had a considerable 
vogue among his brother dissenters. The conflict which 
‘Charles and Laud waged was against the predominance 
of a hostile feeling; the history of the Church is that of 
victory through reaction. The nation came to couple 
Church and King in a new sense, when both had suffered 
together and the King had sacrificed himself in the 
Church’s cause. Never since then has the old English 
dissent, as distinct from later movements, possessed the 
ear of the country, save for the short period when the 
Unitarians, the lineal heirs of the Puritans, were effective 
allies of the Whigs during the struggle for Parliamentary 
reform. But if their cause decayed, they dwindled av-ay 
slowly and with dignity. The great nonconformist 
ministers down to the days of Anne were university 
men, and, as their portraits show, they copied in more 
sober fashion the stateliness in dress and demeanour of 
the merchants who were their patrons. The City, with 


such towns as Bristol, could maintain its ministers as | 


liberally as could the Court, and there was little to choose 
in ability between the rival groups; perhaps, as the 
Puritans under repression increased in grace of character, 
they might compare in that respect also with their 
competitors. It was not till exclusion from the higher 
education of England had worked its effect that a race 
of Independent and Baptist, and even Presbyterian, 
ministers arose of that humble type which could not 
satisfy the mental and social requirements of the 
wealthier part of their flocks. To this, as well as to the 
religious lassitude of the age, we must attribute the 
secession of the great majority of their educated sup- 
porters. We may be content that no such disability 
rests upon the Dissenters of to-day; but when we reckon 
up the multitude of influential families of dissenting 
ancestry which have long had a hereditary attachment 
to the Church we cannot regret the effect which it had 
‘some share in producing. 

This decay of a once dominant interest is a part of the 
history, concerning which we would have gladly learnt 
more from Mr. Hutton. But there is another and, from 
our point of view, a darker aspect that should have been 
made more prominent. Victory following upon oppres- 
sion made the temper of many Churchmen harder and 
more coarse. Bishop Seth Ward and Denis Grenville 
are examples. Mr. Hutton has a good deal tosay about 
both, and bestows just praise upon their merits. But 
there was a touch of ferocity about the former in his 


dealings with Nonconformists, and a taint of worldliness | 


upon the second. He was a restorer of dignity to wor- 
ship, but we are sometimes tempted to think that his 
love of stately services was perhaps one of the symptoms 
of a sensuous temperament. But in a book which gives 
within a very confined space so ample and accurate and 
sympathetic an account of the fortunes of our friends, 
we cannot complain that their faults are left in dark- 
ness; perhaps also we have no right to complain that 
champions of the other side, such as Archbishop Williams 


and William III., receive such justice as they had from | 


contemporary opponents. 


Of Mr. Hutton’s execution of his work we must speak | 


in terms of the highest praise. It is admirable as litera- 
ture, and as an effort of the historical imagination. The 
characters live, and live in the atmosphere of their own 
time. 


SIENA. 


“* The Story of Siena and San Gimignano.” By Edmund 
G. Gardner. Illustrated by H. M. James. London: 
Dent. 1904. 4s. 6d. net. 


d | “HE story of Siena makes lively material for the 

narrator, and Mr. Gardner and the illustrator 
have used it well. The glories and troubles of the 
vanished past contrast picturesquely with the faded 
present. Few Italian cities have more attraction for 
the annalist, the artist, or the antiquary; and we 
have known more than one sportsman of esthetic tastes, 
who has domiciled himself there as a Sienese citizen. 
On its hill of sandstone, crowned with its Duomo, it 
looks out over the desolate wastes of the southern 
Maremma, refuge for the wild boar, the brigand and the 
contrabandist, a malarious legacy of the wars with 
the Medici, when the ferocious general of the Grand 
Duke Cosimo swept a fertile territory with fire and 
sword. Even more destructive to an industrious popu- 
lation was the pitiless Black Death, the plague of 
Boccaccio. Yet while other capitals of Italian prin- 
cipalities or petty republics, brick-built, have been 
crumbling, Siena, a solid stone city, stands fast. Still 
it shelters its rare treasures of art, subjects inexhaustible 
for study and admiration. The wealthy little republic 
gave generous patronage to artists inspired by the 
intense religious feeling cherished in the birthplace of 
S. Catharine, the mystic spouse of the Redeemer, or 
animated by the warlike patriotism which, although 
Ghibelline in the main, bid defiance alike to Pope and 
Emperor. The history of the free and faction-riven 
Republic is emblazoned on its walls and gilded ceilings ; 
in the adornment of its stately council chambers, and on 
the pavements of its shrines. Everything is embellished 
with sculptures and paintings ; saints and madonnas are 
intermingled with soldiers and syndics; crucifixions, 
adorations and annunciations with battle-pieces, street 
fights and semi-pagan memorial allegory. 

The story of Siena is a thrilling epitome of the eternal 
intestine feuds of medieval Italy, when the land was 
overrun by the free companies, always ready to sell 
themselves to the highest bidder. Where the money was 
found to pay them in these times of strife and spend- 
thrift profusion will always be a mystery. But, unlike 
many other petty states, the Sienese were a fighting popu- 
lace, ever ready to take their own part. They were 
among the first to emancipate themselves from their 
feudal tyrants and declare themselves a free republic. 
They contested local supremacy, not unsuccessfully, with 
their formidable neighbours, the Florentines. They had 
audacious engineering dreams of making themselves a 
seaport, and rivalling the sea-borne commerce of the 
Genoese and Pisans. But as in every other Italian 
state, there was always the cankerworm of domestic 
dissension. Naturally the nobles, after their fall, never 
resigned themselves to municipal proscription by the 
democracy. The tribunes of the people intrigued among 
themselves, invoking the help of foreign auxiliaries. 
Dante, who eat the bitter bread of exile in Siena’s streets, 
sang the memorable victory of the Monte Apento. For 
street fighting it was an ideal time; the massive muni- 
cipal buildings and the private palaces were so many 
fortresses, entrenched in labyrinths of dark arches and 
covered ways, with defensible positions at every corner. 


| And the populace loved fighting so well that the favourite 


Numerous as are the names which meet us in the | 


book, there is none to which some touch of personal | 


interest is not given, and Mr. Hutton, as in other of his 
‘writings, has shown how local information can not only 


add picturesqueness to a narrative, but give welcome 


increase to knowledge. 


the least instructive volume in the excellent series to 
which it belongs. 


This is the best-written and not | 


games invariably ended in deaths and wounds, sending 
many a sinner to be shrived in S. Catharine’s hospital. 
For, as we have said, there is another and a softer side 
to the story. Towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
when there was a dumb craving for celestial relief from 
prevailing misery and despair, S$. Catharine came to the 
rescue. Her inspired mission and her mystic visions 
found credence ; she wrought miracles of faith and heal- 
ing, and gathered a train of devoted followers. As Joan 
of Arc, superseding veteran soldiers, took the lead of 
armies, the sainted Catharine played a notable part in 
politics, preaching holiness to the Pope and swaying 
worldly-wise statesmen. In her native city, from the 
artistic point of view, her mystic influence would seem 
to have been lasting. Siena became the seat of a school 
of painting, characterised by intense devotional feeling, 
and its influence was evident on the immortal masters of 
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the fifteenth century. In the great Duomo and elsewhere 
the} works of those precursors of the Giottos and the 
Raphaels are still to be studied. The Duomo itself is a 
rare and almost unique example of the severity of the 
Gothic, tempered by the exquisite graces of the Cinque- 
cento. We might expatiate indefinitely on an almost 
inexhaustible theme, but we need only refer our readers 
to this very comprehensive pocket monograph, with a 
regret that the death of the accomplished illustrator has 
left the admirable illustrations incomplete. 


A COLOURED VIEW OF OXFORD. 


“Oxford.” By J. Fulleylove and E. Thomas. London: 
Black. 1904. 12s. 6d. 


HERE are many things in this book about Oxford 
which an Oxford man will find hard to forgive. Its 
gorgeousness none will deny. It is big and fine, and has 
full-page coloured illustrations. Of these very many are 
pleasant and suggestive, except for the figures. The two 
dons, in a hot discussion by the gate of Jesus, are as 
great an outrage as the anecdote about the Joneses; and 
while the author was recalling college incidents he would 
have done better to quote against the Welsh that really 
admirable skit of the men of Exeter, once affixed to the 
door of Jesus below a fragment of toasted cheese: 


Hugh ap Reesh 
Built this colleesh 
For the Welsh geesh 
Who like toasted cheesh, 
And here it eesh.”’ 


The illustrator has fewer lapses than the author, but he 
falls far at times. The poised figure of Mercury in Tom 
Quad is a gauche and needless anachronism; and was 
author or illustrator responsible for the solecism of 
“Christ Church College” (sic)? One view of Magdalen 
Tower is an epitome of bad selection. The tower is cut 
in two; and one stands appalled at the artistic sense 
which could select the new greenhouses and a languish- 
ing couple to fill the foreground. If on the analogy of 
the figure of Mercury the artist felt himself justified in a 
resurrection of the past, why did he not paint those two 
beautiful trees—the weeping willow, quite the most 
beautiful in Oxford—which were destroyed to give place 
to these same greenhouses? Of the picture of Parson’s 
Pleasure, with its ill-formed satyrs, the less said the 
better. Nevertheless, even an Oxford man might be glad to 
possess the pictures, with proper excisions. Some of the 
colour reproduction is quite successful, though the 
colour is in every case overdone. 

The text was perhaps meant as no more than a rough 
mortar to the pictures. The author did not think so. 
“‘Most of these chapters,” he writes, “have been filled 
by a brief search into my recollections of Oxford. They 
aim, therefore, at recording my own impressions as faith- 
fully as the resultant stir of fancy would allow.” Un- 
happily, the resultant stir of fancy will not allow at all. 
He begins with a panegyric on antiquity. “ The past, 
softer than the cooing of doves and more compelling 
than organ music, came with the twilight from S. 
Michael’s Church.” Only extreme youth could have so 
written, and we have in the sentence, and a great 
many more of similar sort, another hint that age and 
youth go ill together. Of course the age of Oxford is a 
compelling power; but it is age of a reverent quality 
which should prevent hysterics, and spurred lyrics, and 
conceited epigrams. Mr. Thomas stands in the High, 
and makes a chapter out of the types of persons who 
passed: one “‘a smiling gentleman red as the opening 
morn, with black clothes, white tie—one who scoffs at 
everything but gout” ; another, a pale seraph, of whom it 
is said “ nobody but his friends can think that he is 
uninteresting.” The first half of the chapter on under- 
= of the present and past is compact of such 

atuity; and that on “the Oxford Day” a terrible 
example of the danger of forced humour. But the 
utmost forcing, the busiest stir of fancy, could not fill 
several hundred big pages. Happily the author falls back 
weary on Anthony 2 Wood; and in him at least the 
age of Oxford has adequate expression. The quotations 


make considerable amends; they are not ill chosen and 
cover a wide field. Even Spoonerisms are old. In very 
old Oxford, it seems, the alternative choice to ‘“‘ buy a 
dagger or die a beggar” was first put. Perhaps, after 
all, the book, with its ambitious title, only just missed 
being a good book, and could yet be made so in a second 
edition—if all but the quotations were excised. But to 
call a book “ Oxford” and half fill it with unsuccessful 
efforts after Mr. Chesterton’s more extravagant affecta- 
tions is a thing that not even the cleverest young man 
should have dared to attempt. The “resultant” over- 
colouring is of the quality of the worst oleographs, and 
presents an Oxford that even the halfpenny press, 
which has lately discovered Oxford, would scarcely 
recognise. 


BYRON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“The Works of Lord Byron.” A new, revised and 
enlarged edition, with illustrations. Poetry. Vol. 
VII. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
London: Murray. 1904. 6s. 


HE greater portion of this volume is occupied by a 
bibliography, which Mr. Coleridge describes as an 
“assortment of bibliographical entries,’ and for which 
he very modestly disclaims any approximation to com- 
pleteness. It is, however, so far so good, and so much 
care has been bestowed upon it, that we regret this lack 
of thoroughness, and wish that it formed a volume by 
itself, and included the bibliography of Byron’s prose. 
This, with the additional matter easily obtainable from 
the English Catalogue, Leypoldt and other accessible 
sources, would have produced a definitive bibliography 
of Byron worthy to rank with Bengesco’s ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Voltaire.” There will always be various views about 
the arrangement of a bibliography, and Mr. Coleridge 
does not seem to us to have chosen the best, for he has. 
several sets of collections, whereas in our opinion all 
the collected editions should appear in one chronological 
list. In this case, however, a table of ‘‘ contents of 
bibliography,” and a “‘summary of bibliography,” give 
some clue to the maze. As to the manner in which 
Mr. Coleridge describes the editions we have nothing but 
praise, and he has added an excellent note on “‘ English 
Bards and Scotch’ Reviewers,” giving the differences 
between the first edition and the adopted text, and also 
describing the real and spurious editions. On the latter 
question there is a long letter in the “ Atheneum” 
of June 2, 1894, summing up previous correspondence ; 
it agrees in the main with Mr. Coleridge but goes into 
more minute detail, and is a valuable help in determining 
the genuineness of the early editions. 

We look in vain for many of the Irish reprints which 
so roused Byron’s wrath; but a_ bibhography of 
Irish books is itself still a desideratum. A regrettable 
omission is the ‘‘ Verses to a Beautiful Quaker,” 1806, 
written at the Brown Hotel, Harrogate, and privately 
printed on two pages quarto. Itis by no means rare, and 
copies are occasionally met with in the auction room 
where they bring about three guineas. The price fetched 
by a book, although not a necessary or usual part of a 
bibliography, is so often of considerable interest that 
when occasion offers a note upon that point might be 
given with advantage. For instance, the ‘Curse of 
Minerva,” which is one of the rarest of English pam- 
phlets, is worth about {100 in the original boards, and 
even a rebound copy has been sold for £68; the 
“Waltz” brought upwards of {70 in Igor and 1902, 
while the ‘“‘ Poems on various occasions,” clean and in 
the original boards, fetched £68, and even rebound 
copies have sold for upwards of {20. To this might be 
added the general statement, that with these exceptions 
the works of Byron are not of unusual pecuniary value, 
for his popularity, like Scott’s, justified a large first 
edition. 

The bibliography of a great writer is always interesting 
to those who like to see for themselves the measure of 
influence which he exercised in his own day and in sub- 
sequent periods. This is especially the case with Byron, 
whose works were reprinted rapidly, and were translated 
into many languages; in fact, to quote from Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s preface: “‘ No other English poet except Shake- 
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speare has been so widely read and so frequently 
translated. Manfred” I reckon one Bohemian trans- 
lation, two Danish, two Dutch, three French, nine 
German, three Hungarian, three Italian, two Polish, one 
Romaic, one Roumanian, four Russian, and three 
Spanish translations.” Mr. Coleridge discusses at some 
length the question, ‘* What was, what is the secret of 
Byron’s continental vogue?” It seems to us that the 
answer may be deduced from the bibliography itself. It 
was in the nature of things that his work should be 
popular in Italy and Greece, and his sympathy with 
oppressed nationalities probably accounts for most of 
the Polish versions, but the many translations into 
Russian, Hungarian and Spanish demand the wider ex- 
planation, that Byron was not a national poet, 
but a world poet, who touched the great chords which 
vibrate through common humanity, and _ touched 
them with a simplicity and directness that no translation 
could obscure. This it was that made him popular in 
America, in Ireland, and across the continent from 
St. Petersburg to Madrid. 

We are not careful to notice mere misprints, but 
Israel “ Gollmer” on p. 193 may not be recognised by 
everybody as Israel Gollancz, and we would suggest that 
the explanations of pseudonyms should be given 
wherever they occur, and not merely in one place. 
The Swedish translator “ Talis Qualis,” for instance, is 
identified as C. W. A. Strandberg in one or two places, 
but left unexplained in several others. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS. 


‘London Atlas of Universal Geography.’’ Third 
Edition. London: Stanford. 1904. {12. 


ORD SALISBURY advised all who are inter- 
ested in diplomacy to use large maps. The 
plates given in Stanford’s Atlas are perhaps hardly 
so large as he was thinking of, but as against the 
ordinary atlas they serve to show the advantages of 
getting the fewest possible square miles of the Earth’s 
superficial area into the fewest possible number of 
Square inches. The large map not only conveys a 
better idea of relative distances and the situation of 
places than a small one, but enables the cartographer to 
insert a wealth of names necessarily crowded out of the 
smaller. A new edition of so well-known an atias as 
Stanford’s is an instructive production. There is 
not, it is true, more change in ten years in a modern 
map than there was in a century in the old-world 
mappa mundi, for the simple reason that the errors of 
one cartographer in ancient times were generally diver- 
gences from another. To-day, when Geography is an 
exact science, new maps are a record of progress. In 
Persia, in Alaska, in Venezuela, in West Africa, in 
South Africa, in, Indo-China, and in the Far East we 
may by placing the edition of 1893 side by side with 
that now issued, get an object-lesson in the growth of 
spheres of influence and of the appropriation by one 
power of territory hitherto the property of another. 

It is no light task to revise an atlas. In the present 
issue, for instance, the publishers had to sacrifice the 
whole printing of the map of the Yukon district, owing 
to the decision of the Alaskan tribunal. There is ample 
evidence in this handsome volume that no expense has 
been spared in preparing the new edition. Unfortu- 
nately the revision has not in all cases been as thorough 
as might be expected and desired. What are we to 
make of two entries in the Index, such as these: 
“‘Mandalay Up. Bur. 22 O N 96.15 E.” and ‘“ Mandelay 
Bur. 22 ON 96.7 E.”’? Theysuggest two different places 
of the same name in juxtaposition. In one map of 
Burma the name is Mandalay, in another Mandelay. 
We have Moulmain in one map and Maulmain in 
another. We have Petchelee on the map and Pe-chi-li 
in the index. The capital of China is Peking in the 
index, and Pekin in the map. Pekin in Ill. America is 
not the victim of a similarly varied orthography. Such 
points are perhaps not so much essential as elementary : 
but unfortunately they rob the atlas of any claim to 
regarded as the unchallengeable referee in cases of dis- 
pute. The confusion arises of course from the attempt 


to foist the new on the old. Where absolutely new 
maps are given, to wit that of the Port of London, which 
appears for the first time, the map-maker is not held up 
by mere mechanical difficulties. As a whole this atlas 
is so valuable and so creditable to its publishers, who 
bring both art and science to the production of their 
maps, that we could wish these small blemishes had been 
discovered before so important a work went to press. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘ The Imperialist.” By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan). London: Constable. 1904. 6s. 


The problem of fiscal reform hardly lends itself to 
treatment in fiction, except of the kind that politicians 
deal in, but Mrs. Cotes struggles gamely with her 
subject. The result is slightly depressing, and we miss 
the irresponsible gaiety of her earlier books. ‘The 
Imperialist” is a young Canadian whose ambitions, 
political and sentimental, are cruelly checked at the end 
of the book, but before we reach the larger issues we are 
led through a very minute (not to say tedious) descrip- 
tion of life in a small town in Ontario. The satirical 
vein that one associates with the name of Sara Jeannette 
Duncan finds scope in the maliciously faithful portrait 
of a young Englishman who patronisingly unfolds his 
political wisdom to very unresponsive Canadian audiences. 
As a political study the book has real interest; as a 
romance—well, it is conscientious, and that is some- 
thing. 


“Strong Mac.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Crockett has returned to Galloway in his latest 
novel, the scene of which is placed a hundred years ago, 
though his heroine goes for a short trip to Spain. The 
romance is rather of the machine-made type: sterling 
somewhat dull hero, vivacious heroine, wicked rival 
swain, and so on, but really Mr. Crockett can put in his 
local colour very well when he chooses, and the society 
which he depicts is interesting enough, though the gentle- 
folk in the book are terribly stagey. The farmers, the 
life of the ‘moors, and the village school kept by the 
heroine’s father, combine to make up a readable story of 
a sufficiently well-known type. 


“Incomparable Bellairs.” By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. London: Constable. 1904. 6s. 


On the cover of “‘ Incomparable Bellairs”’ are pictured 
a rapier, a purse and a brace of pistols; Cupid with his 
outfit—a mirror, a mask, a fan and a pair of slippers; 
and beside him a highwayman, a pack of cards, a 
bottle of Burgundy, and a bowl of punch. Here we 
have, one might almost say, the principal ingredients 
of a modern romance of the eighteenth ceatury. 
These, with a few accredited words, such as vastly, 
monstrous, prodigious and the like, provide not a 
the colour but the date. For the important matter 
in historical romance—the lapsed point ot view—its 
mental preoccupations, its field of vision, its moral 
assessments, its pressure of motive—all the essential 
differences, that there may be between the centuries, are 
esteemed a matter of such secondary moment that one 
scarcely can be said to obtain a glimpse of them. True, 
a certain range of humanity is introduced, but it is really 
of less importance than the conventional properties, for 
whereas the rapier, the pistols, the slippers and the fan 
have all been shaped or coloured by the thought of their 
time, the people are totally unaffected, save sartorially, 
by their environment. Subtract their adjectives, their 
combativeness, itself sartorial, and their vapours, and 
one has, not indeed the men and women of to-day, but 
at least their theatrical equivalents. There is O’Hara, 
the conventional stage Irishman, amorous, hot-headed 
and impecunious; Mistress Bellairs, the conventional 
coquette ; Spicer, the conventional led-captain ; Lydia, 
the conventional lady’s maid; Lord Mandeville, the 
conventional rake. Not one of them makes a movement 
or utters a word which has an individual significance : 
they are all types theatrically consecrated to the after- 
dinner understanding. And this adherence to convene 
tion, so common a quality in these costume pieces, 
suggests that the affection of the historical romancer 
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for any period but his own may often be a form of in- 
dolence. Inastory of to-day the rigidity of his puppets, 
accepted complacently while they wear patches, would be 
found intolerable, and thus an author who is unable or 
too indifferent to draw from the life can, by setting 
back his scene, obtain the ungrudged use of a cupboard 
full of marionettes which give apparently all the pleasure 
of reality at no cost to himself but the trouble of dressing 
them. A writer may, of course, turn to the past for the best 
of reasons. He may, if exceptionally gifted, reconstruct 
for us its habit, so far at any rate as to add considerably 
to our philosophy, or he may treat acceptably therein of 


moral problems which would shock our uncertain | 


standards in a novel of to-day; but when, as here, he 
goes to the past for convenience only he must be judged 
not as artist, as moralist, or as historian, but as an 
“agreeable rattle’. Very agreeable rattles the authors 
are; they write well, sometimes almost with style, 
their anachronisms are few; not that indeed in a book 
of the sort anachronisms matter; and they realise very 
creditably the limitations of their material. Also, when 
publishers are issuing, with no more distinction than 

rtains to a railway time-table, works which bid for 
immortality, a word of praise is due to the excellent 
fashion in which the book has been produced. 


“The Ellwoods.” By Charles Stuart Welles. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1904. 6s. 
Over and over again in getting through the first 
hundred pages of this story we found ourselves wonder- 
ing ‘“‘who on earth reads such a book for pleasure ?” 


London: 


collection of semi-linatics, and into an account. 6f their’ 


pleasing eccentricities Mrs. or Miss Janet Laing has 
woven a foolish melodrama of a demented professor and 
his beautiful if neurotic wife. As Borderlanders, Lady 
Alicia, Count Ricconetti, and Sir James Balmornie are 
delightful, and we should have preferred to see Mrs. or 
Miss Janet Laing construct a story about them in the 
manner of Mr. Storer Clouston’s ‘‘ Lunatic at Large”. 
The book is well got up. 


** Chinkie’s Flat, and Other Stories. ”’ 
London: Unwin. 1904. 65. 


“The Stealing of Sa Luia”’, a love-story told by a 
Samoan, is the only tale in this collection which deserves 


By Louis Becke. 


to be called artistic, nevertheless the book is readable 


throughout. ‘‘ Chinkie’s Flat” is a mining district of 
North Queensland. The vicissitudes of its diggers are 


| described with spirit, and the plight of the heroine, who 


_ is abducted by aboriginals, is sufficiently exciting. 


In 
‘“* John Frewen, South Sea Whaler”’ the scene is shifted 
to Samoa and the high seas. Once more we are called 


_ upon to sympathise with an abducted heroine, spirited 


away on board his schooner by an Italian captain who 
would not take “no” for an answer. The reader may 
discover for himself how these hapless ladies are rescued. 
These stories are good “ yarns’’, spun with a certain dis- 
regard for form and with a random facility not unsuited 


' to their matter; they contain plenty of adventures ; and 


We are supposed to have our interest awakened in an | 


American 
gifted with something of the power of prophesying, and 
also in the lengthy prosings of a certain Dr. Ellwood on 
theological points and the true inner meaning of the 
Scriptures, but these go far to disgust us with the book 
before we have got to the story proper, in which we follow 


family, the female members of which are | 


Mr. Becke’s men are manly, and his women womanly. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


The fifth and sixth volumes of “ Hakluyt’s Voyages” (Mac- 
Lehose, 12s.) have reached us. They maintain the high 
standard in regard to illustration and other essential matters. 
set in the earlier volumes. The sixth volume is one of the 


| most interesting both in illustrations and subject-matter which. 


the worldly fortunes of the prophetical Esther and her | 


lover, the gifted musician Robert Thornton. Asa story 
there is nothing particularly fresh or striking about 
“The Ellwoods’’, but the manner of its presentation is 
such as to render it very dull reading. ; 


“The Gift.” 
and Stoughton. 


By S. Macnaughtan. London: 


1g04. 6s. 


has been printed. As frontispiece it has a photogravure,. 
by Messrs. Annan of Glasgow, of the well-known engraving of 
Walsingham now in the British Museum. But the most inter- 


' esting feature of the volume is perhaps the reproduction of 


_ Drake’s despatch in April 1587 concerning the destruction of 


| in his * English Seamen”. 


Hodder | 


This is a clever but in some ways a disappointing | 


story. Itis clever in that it is well written and gives 
us some able character-drawing, but it is disappoint- 
ing in that we do not feel anything of inevitability 
about the fate of a heroine, who has prayed for love, 
warm human love, yet knows not how to avail herself of 
it when offered and is left in the end with memories 
and a love of the divine. The author possesses some 
measure of humour, without which her story would be 
dull, and if we do not feel that the development of 
Eleanor McNeill is altogether logical we find much that 


is entertaining in the doings of some of her friends— | ; 
| Loss. 

. : : | Billiards”; “ Biographi ay — hi 

Jessie, the young woman who is always putting every- | Billiards” ; “ Biographies cf Great Players”—Joe this and 


and more especially in the old general, her uncle; in 


body to rights; and in Eleanor’s first experience in East 
End district visiting. Miss Macnaughtan is evidently 


the Spanish shids in Cadiz. We were very lately reading once 
more the brilliant story of this fight at Cadiz as told by Froude 
I Reading Drake’s despatch soon 
after the account by Froude, one gets a very good notion of 
how a battle can be written up. Froude read very freely 
between the lines. Drake’s despatch to Walsingham cannot 
be described as particularly movimg. But there is a delightful 
postscript respecting Philip's grand preparations for the 
invasion of England—‘stope hym now and stope hym ever = 
look well to the cost of Sussex”. The religious note of course 
is not wanting—“ it is the Lord that geveth victory”. This 


| Hakluyt will be the standard one for a long while to come, 


possessed of real powers of observation and of record- | 


ing the results of her observation in an able fashion, so 


that there is an air of reality about her scenes whether | : 
. says on the art of the game is worth reading and much of 


we are with her heroine in a state of semi-solitude 
puzzling over the Trinity at Clapham, ainong Scottish 
mountains, or as a member of a patient body ot lay 
workers in the slums. Though by no means absorbing 


in interest “The Gift” is a patiently conscientious | 


piece of work which may be welcomed on that ground 
alone in a dav when readers of fiction are confronted 
with so much that is slipshod. 


“The Borderlanders.”” By Janet Laing. London: Dent. 
1904. 4s. 6d. net. 

Miss Mary Hay, caught by her dress on the top of a 
very high stone wall, met Mr. Philip Martin. She said, 
“There is a good gap a little further up”. He said, 
“Do you think I can’t climb?” and the consequence 
was that, after sore temptation, they agreed to separate, 
in needlessly tragic circumstances. And the world 
said, “‘ What a pity, to spoil a story which might have 
been good.” For the Borderlanders are an amazing 


| 
| 
| 


and it is quite likely that the publisher will have to print a 
new edition by and by. 
“ Practical Billiards.” By C. Dawson. Surbiton: Dawson.. 
1904. 
The last hundred and fifty of the two hundred and thirty 
three pages in this book might be dispensed with without 
They consist of very dry stuff about “ Progress of 


Alec that and the like, people whose names exercise just as 
much spell on most intelligent Englishmen as those of the 
half-backs and backs and so forth whose photographs un- 
adorn the magazines. The earlier portion of the book, 
“Hints to Beginners” and “Useful Strokes Played by 
Dawson ” are full of information. Everything that Dawson 


it worth studying closely. The photographs illustrating the 
wrong bridge for the masse stroke and the right bridge are: 
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not pretty but useful. The correct stance, the bridge and 
the grip of the cue are well explained. Not one fairly 

roficient amateur in a hundred, say a man who can make 
Bis occasional thirty or forty on an easy table, stands 
eee or makes a good bridge. But we have known some 
really good amateurs, capable of a sixty or eighty break at 
times, hold the cue in the flat of the hand instead of between 
the fingers ; though the latter is no doubt the better grip. 


‘The Oxford English Dictionary.” Edited by Dr. James 
w.. A.H. Murray. Vol. VII. P—Pargeted. Clarendon Press. 
1904. §5. 

This double section forming the new number of the great 
dictionary contains the first portion of the letter P. It is 
extremely interesting to observe that the letter P, the 
smallest initial letter in the language before the Conquest, 
gradually grew up until now it is one of the three gigantic 
letters in the modern language. Of all the 2454 main words 
dealt with in this number, pan, a cooking vessel, is the only 
one which can claim to be a native old English word. 
Most of our words beginning with P have come directly from 
France, but great numbers are from Latin or Greek; though 
there are many taken from modern European tongues as well 
as Oriental languages, such as Persian, Hindustani, and 
Chinese, or from less distinguished sources such as the 
Malay or Maori or Peruvian. This section seems not less 
to afford the kind of desultory reading, from which one tears 
oneself away with difficulty, than other preceding numbers. 
Why we should be struck by a word which we have not 
before met more than with another equally unfamiliar it 
is not easy to say, but the verb to parget has struck our fancy. 
It is worth turning up, as well as that curious word paling- 
man, where we find the history of an etymological absurdity 
which has been perpetuated by Webster and other modern 
dictionary makers. Palingman was a Dutch word meaning a 
dealer in eels. It was used in an Act of Parliament nearly 
five hundred years ago and ludicrously misunderstood cen- 
turies after as meaning ‘‘an Englishman of the Pale”— 
Ireland being supposed—thus the seller of eels became in 
1864 an Irishman of “the Pale.” 


~*English Army Lists and Commission Registers, vol. vi.. 
1661-1714.’’ Edited and annotated by Charles Dalton, 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1904. 25s. 


Mr. Dalton has performed a real service in rescuing from 


the archives of various public offices an authentic list of 


‘those who served in the regular army during the earlier 
years of its existence. On few subjects was there greater 
obscurity ; and the future historian of this epoch of our 
military history will now have much to work upon. The 
publication is admirably arranged with a copious index ; 
and the editorial notes throughout the book are models of 
pertinence and brevity. 


“Journal of the Society of Comparative 
London: Murray. 1904. §s. 

The new number of this journal is a portly volume of over 
three hundred pages. Its chief feature consists of the two 
hundred pages containing the review of the legislation of the 
chief European countries, of the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies and India. Amongst the many articles may be 
specially mentioned “The Antwerp Conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association” by Mr. Justice Kennedy and Mr. 
T. G. Carver; and “A Council of the Empire", two short 
statements by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves and Professor 
T. E. Holland on the possibilities of their idea being realised; 
they are rather a brief expression of personal opinion than an 


Legislation.” 


.extended argument, but none the less attractive for that. 


Other items we may mention are an explanatory note by 
Professor A. Taylor Innes on the issues involved in the great 
case, which has long been waiting for judgment in the House 
of Lords and which is being hung up most strangely, between 
the United Free Church of Scotland and the remnant of the 


former Free Church concerning the ownership of the pro- 


perty which was held by the latter body. The other note 
gives an account of what has been done in other countries 
on the lines of the Bill now to check smoking by children 
before Parliament. The volume is adorned with a photograph 
of Mr. Haldane. 


‘The Ancestor”, No.g. Londoa: Constable. 1904. 


“The Ancestor ” opens its third year with a volume princi- 
pally composed of articles by the Editor. This would be 
unsatisfactory in the case of any magazine, but as in the 
present volume the Editor’s tendency to place smart criticism 
above courtesy has suffered little restraint, the general effect 
of the number is not pleasant. Nevertheless the article 
** Skoal to the Norseman” is one of the most amusing that has 

roceeded from the pen of O. B. The title “Cock of the 
North ” appertains, exclusively we believe, to the Earls of 
Huntly, and its use for a satirical essay on a minor family of 
Gordon indicates that even O. B. is not infallible. Mr. Bird 
contributes a serious treatise on the origin of the Traffords, 


and Mr. Malden a most interesting obit book belonging to 
Salisbury. The volume contains some excellent illustrations 
for an argument on costume taken from a chronicle book 
temp. Edward IV. and most charming photographs of portraits 
of Sheridans. The account of this family with which the 
volume commences—a family famous both for beauty and wit 
—is unfortunately written by a Sheridan who has little venera- 
tion for his predecessors. 


** Revue des Deux Mondes.” Mai15. 


M. Ollivier’s article on the negotiations between France 
and Germany in 1867 on the Luxemburg question is worth 
reading. M. Ollivier always writes well and his method of 
treating history is impartial and well-informed, but no amount 
of good judgment in the narrator of events will prevent 
posterity from passing the inevitable criticisms on the man 
who figured as Premier of the Ministry which made the war of 
1870. From a study of the facts and, even by the admission 
of M. Ollivier, Bismarck’s conduct throughout this particular 
transaction was absolutely straightforward. He did not 
desire that Prussia should continue to garrison Luxemburg and 
would have acquiesced had Napoleon III. induced the Dutch 
King to sell it to him as he was within an ace of doing. That 
he did not is one of the strange contretemps in history which 
lead to great events. Bismarck himself was quite ready to 
ignore public opinion in Germany and allow France to have 
Luxemburg for the sake of peace at the moment. He did not 
~believe that Prussia was ready for the struggle, North and 
South Germany were not yet sufficiently welded together nor 
was the army in a condition to meet the French. By 1870 
the position was reversed. Curiously enough Moltke took a 
different view and was clearly wrong. The French army at 
that time had nearly 500,000 men ready for service, including 
many veterans, and was almost completely armed with chasse- 
pots. A war in 1867 would almost certainly have meant a 
victory for France or a long, costly and indecisive struggle. 
The Parisian public did not want war for the Exhibition of 
1867 was at hand. In the end the affair ended to the dis- 
credit ct Napoleon’s policy and he lost his last chance of 
doing something to rally French opinion to his side by 
acquiring some set-off to the growing power of Prussia. 


“ Land and Water Illustrated"’ is this week celebrating its 
two thousandth number. A feature of the present issue is a 
series of photographs of Sandringham and an article on the 
subject by Mr. Broke Willoughby, by permission of the King. 
The photographer on stump must nowadays be often a terror 
for the unfortunate owners of large or famous country places. 
But the case is very different when you have a man of taste 
and position like Mr. Willoughby addressing himself to the 
work. Lord Donerail’s notes on croquet are, we understand, 
to be a weekly feature of ‘‘Land and Water”: they should 
prove popular. A journal on sport and country life ought to 
to be written by gentlemen for gentlemen, and this is the 
proprietor’s and editor’s aim. 
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BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
F. GR Head Offices : 
eet, Charing Cross, 


ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. uae ARTF SECTION 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. TALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 

Band of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 
In the eines, HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Gondolas. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
OPEN ALL DAY. 

Captive Flying Machines. The Blue Grotto of Capri, St. Peter's Rome. ‘La 
Scala” Theatre of Varieties, at 3 p.m., 7, and 9.30 psm. The Duc d’Abruzzi's 
North Pole Expedition. The Gigantic Wheel. 

The Ancient Roman Forum. Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, HeEnry 

LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. Mr. GrorGe 

Epwarpes’ SEASON. Every Evening at 8. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 
AFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING p. Hy The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets } Ib. and 
4 Ib. 34d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, It being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle ... ... 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle _... .. 716 Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Osporne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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The June Number of the 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


will contain the following (among 
other) articles: 


SIR CHARLES DILKE 
| Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 


LADY TREVELYAN 


Women in Local Government 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Religion and Revelation—II. | 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK 
Leslie Stephen 


T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Chaps. xxiii.-xxiv. Concluded. By W. E. Norris: 


A JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH TO PARIS IN 1802. 
THE SWORDSMAN AND THE COUNT. By W. H. Pottock. 
THE STORY OF A SIRUGGLE. Chaps. ii.-iii. Concluded. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATION. By MarGAret ARMouR. 
BABYLON. By Louisa L. Jess 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Cafés 
of Paris 


On June 4 the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. J. F. MACDONALD, Author of “ Paris 
of the Parisians,” will appear in the Sarurpay 
Review. The series will comprise six articles 
under the following headings : 


I. By Way of Introduction. 
Il. The Grand Café. 
lll. With the Bourgeoisie. 
IV. Cottin and Company. 
V. **On the Zinc.”’ 
VI. In the Middle of the Night. 


As these articles will assuredly be widely 
read, we would ask our readers to put the 
numbers on order so that there may be no 


failure to secure them. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


Olive Latham (E. L. Voynich). 
Nyria (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Unwin. 6s. 

The Lady in Sabies (G. W. Appleton). Chatto & Windus. 6s. 
Malincourt Keep (Adeline Sergeant) ; A Woman of Business (Major 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Arthur Griffiths); The Lonely Church (Fergus Hume). Long. 
6s. each. 
| Garmiscath (J. Storer Clouston). Blackwood. 6s. 
The Veil of the Temple (W. H. Mallock). Murray. 6s. 
Cap'n Eri (Joseph C. Lincoln); I: in which a Woman tells the 
Truth about Herself. Appleton. 6s. each. 


The Letters Which Never Reached Him. Nash. 6s. 
Cardigan (Robert W. Chambers). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 
Provenzano the Proud (Evelyn Gifford). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Daughters of Nijo (Onoto Watanna). Macmillan. 6s. 


History. 


The ‘‘ People’s War” in France, 1870-1871 (Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale). Hugh Rees. 6s. net. 

The Domesday Borough (Adolphus Ballard). 
Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

A History of the Borough and Town of Calne (A. E. W. Marsh). 
Calne: Heath. tos. 6d. net. 


Oxford: At the 


| The Second Afghan War, 1878-80 (Colonel H. B. Hanna. Vol. 


II.). Constable. 155. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Lavengro (George Borrow), 2s. 6d. ; After Dark (Wilkie Collins), 
2s. 6d. ; Peter the Whaler (W. H. G. Kingston), 2s. Blackie. 

“Ask Mamma,”’ or the Richest Commoner ia England (R. S. 
Surtees). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Prose Writings of James Clarence Mangan (Centenary Edition. 
Edited by D. Jj. O'Donoghue). Dublin: O’Donoghue; 
London: Bullen. 

The Book Lover (James Baldwin. Fourteenth Edition). Putnams. 


2s. 6d. net. 
“The Mermaid Series ’’: Sir John Vanbrugh (Edited by A. E. H. 
Swain). Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The World's Classics"’ : The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Vol. II.); 
The Spirit of the Age (William Hazlitt), Grant Richards. 1s. 
net each. 

“The King’s Classics’: The Gull’s Hornbook (Thomas Dekker. 
Edited by R. B. McKerrow), 7s. 6d. net; The Defence of 
Guenevere and Other Poems (William Morris. Edited by 
Robert Steele), 2s. 6d. net; The History of Fulk Fitz-warine 
(Englished by Alice Kemp-Welch), 1s. 6d. net ; The Man of 
Law’s Tale, The Nun’s Priest’s Tale and The Squire's Tale 
(Chaucer. Done into Modern English by the Rev. Professor 
W. W. Skeat), rs. net. Moring. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Biographia Philosophica: A Retrospect (Alexander C. Fraser), 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dreams that were not all Dreams (J. Alfred Johnstone). Stock. 5s. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics (W. R. Sorley). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Selections from the Literature of Theism (Edited by Alfred Calde- 
cott and H. R. Mackintosh). Edinburgh: Clark. 7s. 6d. net. 

L’Etat Moderne et Son Droit (par Georg Jellinek. Traduit de 
l'Allemand et annoté par Georges Fardis), Paris: Fonte- 
moing. 7fr. 50. 

TRAVEL. 


Africa from South to North Through Marotseland (Major A. St. 
H. Gibbons. 2 vols.) Lane. 32s. net. 

Sport and Adventure in the Indian Jungle (A. Mervyn Smith). 
Hurst & Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 

VERSE. 

Rhymes from a Round-Up Camp (Wallace David Coburn. New 
Edition). Putnams. §1.50 net. 

The Journey's End and Other Verses (Vernon Nott). Greening. 
2s. 6d. 

Ballads of the Briny and Other Verses (Alfred Bennett). Gay and 
Bird. 2s. 6d. net. 

Songs of the Sea Children (Bliss Carman). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

From a Cloister (Elizabeth Gibson). Mathews. Is. net. 

Mere English: An Historical Drama (A. Lancelot Artus). Richards. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Land and Sea Pieces (Arthur E. J. Legge). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


Argentine Shows and Live Stock, 1904 (Robert Wallace). Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 35. 6d. net. 

Automobile Industry, The (Geoffrey de Holden-Stone). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Being Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance 
(H. Belloc). Duckworth. §s. net. 

Banks and Banking, Histories and Principles of (H. T. Easton). 
Effingham Wilson. 55s. 

Cock, The Single-Handed: More Recipes (Mrs. C. S. Peel), Con- 
stable. 35. 6d. 

Field Fortification (Maj.-Gen. H. D. Hutchinson. 
Gale & Polden. 4s. net. 

Home Defence, The Principles of (‘‘ Promptus”’). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mere English: An Historical Drama(A. Lancelot Artus). Richards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Success Among Nations (Emil Reich). Chapman & Hall. os. 64. 
net, 


Methuen, 


Fifth Edition). 
Hugh Rees. 
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LZoand and Water Jllustrated 


TO-DAY, MAY 21, IS PUBLISHED 


The Two Thousandth 


Celebration Number 


of this journal. The occasion will be marked by the publication of a number of specia 
articles and illustrations. By permission of His Majesty the King we are enabled to 
give a special article on 


THE ROYAL HOME SPORT. 


We have secured some beautiful and unique photographs, especially taken for this 
journal by Mr. Leonarp WILLovucuHBy, to accompany the article. 


In our two thousandth number will also appear the opening chapters of a New 
Sporting Novel by Mrs. Conyers, whose recently published book, “A Boy, some 
Horses, and a Girl,” achieved such great success. 


Other special features will be :— 


Golf Abroad. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


Cricketers who 
Draw Crowds. 
By the late W. J. FORD. 
Studies of Famous 
Cricketers: 


Croquet Notes and 


News. 
By VISCOUNT DONERAILE. 


Sport and Humour. 
Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN 


Sporting Pictures 


in the 
P, F. WARNER. 
Roy al Academy And many other articles of interest in addition 
(Photographic Reproductions). to the usual features. 


WITH EVERY COPY WILL ALSO BE PRESENTED A NOVEL 


Photographic Art Supplement 


containing a large number of beautiful stereoscopic pictures of interesting events 
and people. 


In order to meet the demand for this issue, we are printing a very large extra 
edition, but we would impress upon readers the necessity of ordering in advance from 
their newsagents to ensure delivery. If any difficulty should be experienced, readers 
are invited to send stamps or P.O. 64d. to Tue Pusiisner, *‘ LanD AND WaTER 
ILLUSTRATED,” 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE READIEST REFERENCE BOOK 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Universal Information. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. Brought up to the Beginning of 1904. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, 
Laws, Institutions, Manners, and Gustoms—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, 


Sciences, Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic 


Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 
WITH 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD to JANUARY I, 1904 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAS RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Haypn’s Dictionary oF Dates’ is the most Universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System 
The Prices are: Medium, 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for Ss. down together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the Saturpay REviEw, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘‘ HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
to pay five monthly instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are 
complete. 


Address 

* Lf the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. or 75,, and the instalments 


increased proportionately. 
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EDUCATION. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and 9, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), six of £50, and six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 31, JUNE1 

and2. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and 
— Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 

eltenham. 


ECOLE VICTOR HUGO, 74 Baker Street, 
LANCUACES by Qualified Native Masters. 
Spécialité: Advanced Studies in French. 


BLOCUTION, LITERATURE, HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 


Terms ard References on application. Trial Lesson free. 
Principal: M. FORNE, M.A. (Paris). (Licencié és-lettres.) 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5S. ; 6o Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LON DON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


** A brilliant book.”— The Times. 
very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s- 


NORTH WALES. 


“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham, 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wailes. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
I am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted for 


His Majesty’ tance. 


“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers 


The Remaining Portion of the a of the late J. R. Reeve, Esq., of 
jouthampton. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
oars, W.C., on Thursday, May 26, 1904, and Two Following Days, = one o'clock 
precisely. 

BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the Conchological Library of the 
late Dr. Claremont, a Portion ot the Library of the late C. M. Westfield, of Upper 
Clapton, a Portion of the Library of the late Birket Foster, Esq., the Library of the 
late J. Carter Holding, Esq., St. Helen’s Parade, Southsea, the Remaining Portion 
of the Valuable Library of the late J. R. Reeve, Esq., of Southampton, comprising 
Works in Various Classes of Literature, Publications of the Villon Society, Fine 
Coloured Works on Shells and other Branches of Science, First Editions of Modern 
Avthors: Dickens, Thackeray, Pater, Ruskin, Tennyson, Shelley, Byron, &c.; 
Books of Prints, County Histories and Topographioal Works ; Works Illustrated by 
Rowlandson and Cruikshank; Cicero De Amicitia, Printed by Caxton in 1481; 
Postilla in Epistolas, &c., Julian Notary, 1509 ; Shakespeare Second Folio, a rare 
issue, with ‘‘ Coppies ” on title; Annals of Sporting, Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, Burton's Arabian Nights, Catalogues of the Royal Academy and of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, &c. 

May be viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Valuable and Extensive Collection of English, Historical, and other Medals of 
the late John G. Murdoch, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY June,2, 1904, and Following Days, at one o'clock 

precisely, in pursuance of the will of the deceased, the Valuable and Extensive 

_— of English, Historical, and other Medals of the late John G. Murdoch, 


Sq. 
May be viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS) 
No. 641, Published This Day. 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST. 
Now ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. - 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 


265 High Holborn, London. 
Also Catalogue of Popular eae wm and List of French Novels, 
jassics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 
And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 


CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE onapplication. BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 


All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
THIRTY-SECOND EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. 
OPEN DAILY until MAY 24, 10 to 6, at the Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, W. Admission 1s. 


OCTEUR ROUSSEAU, 19 Rue Des Fossés, St. 
JAQUES, PARIS, recevrait pensi i Grand Confort 


Conversation exclusivement frangaise. 


7 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaran- 

teed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. 

Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. ‘Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post 
free).— HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LamsB "’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S.AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT , 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estumaies, and ali information tree of charge. Rep.ies received. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patrron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably sted, 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


THE CHANGERY LANE 
svar SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the 

Depositor’s own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds 

of Securities, Bonds, Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and 
Valuables of every description. 


SAFES from £1 18. per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 58. fer annum, 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 68, 
Special arrangements made for storing Property during owner's temporary absence’ 


DEPOSIT BANK. 
Money received on deposit for short periods at 2} per cent. interest. 


PROPRIETORS— 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
p.M. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from E. Vincent 
Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-4 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


To the Holders of Consolidated Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, due July rst, rgr1, Firs 
Consolidated Income Bonds, due January roth, 1939, Second Consolidated 
Income Bonds, due January roth, 1939, Collateral Trust 44% Gold Bonds, due 
February rst, 1907, of the 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


In conjunction with the Mexican Central Railway Securities Company, Limited, 
which owns $37,500,000 of the Consolidated Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds of the 
Mexican Central Kailway Company, Limited (being upwards of a majurity of such 
Bonds now outstanding), we have fur some time past been making efforts to secure 
the protection of the interests of the Bondholders. 

In our opinion these have become seriously jeopardised, and the time has now 
come for united action. 

We have, therefore, at the request of the Securities Company and other holders 
of 4% Gold Bonds and Income Bonds, consented to act for the purp »se of protecting 
the interests of the Bonuholders of ali classes, and to undertake, should it become 
necessary, the preparation of a plan for the reorganisation of the Railway Company 
or the Readjustinent of its securities. 

Holders of Bonds of the Rai!way Company of all classes are requested to deposit 
their Bonds with the Equitable Trust Company, No. 15 Nassau Street. New York, 
Depositary, or with Speyer Brothers, No. 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., as Agents 
for the Depositary under an agreemeat dated May rath, 1904, which has been 
signed by us. 

Certificates of deposit will be issued for deposited Securities, and application 
will be made in due course to list these on the London and New York Stock 
Exch anges. 

The agreement, copies of which may be obtained at our offices or from the 
Depositary, provides that holders of Certificates of Deposit will be entitled upon 
surrender of their Certificates to withdraw without charge the securities represented 
thereby within twenty days after publication of notice from us that a plan 
agreement has been approved by us and lodged with the Depositary. 

We urge the prompt deposit of securities in order that their value may be 
properly protected, and reserve to ourselves the right to terminate the privilege of 
deposit at any time without previous notice. 


New York and London, May rath, 1904. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., SPEYER & CO., NEW YORK. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: THe Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 

Chairman: 
Rear-Apmirac W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHGA, 
DYSENTERY, 


bears on the stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testi ials from 
accompany each bottle. 


t Physicians 


ROSE DEEP LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT to MARCH 31, 1904. 


TOTAL YIELD. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


22,444. 320 
7.225 dwts. 


Dr. 
Cost per Toa 
Cost. Milled. 

To Mining Expenses . «© « «© £33,054 2 £010 7.688 
»» Milling Expenses 7,858 3 o 2 6.358 
Cyaniaing Expenses . 8,064 15 6 o 2 7-156 
», General Expenses. 2,426 6 6 © 0 9-373 
453,126 § 2 fo 17 1.242 

Working Profit. . . 41,228 12 11 o 13 3-278 


494,354 18 1 £1 10 4.521 


Cr. 
Value per Toa 
Value. Milled. 
By Gold Account . ‘ ‘ $04,354 18 £1 to 457! 
Dr. 
To Net Profit ‘ ‘ £41,537 18 9 
Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down . ‘ - 441,228 12 
441,537 18 9 


Norte.—The 10 per cefit. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern 
ment of the I'ransvaal, has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £3619 os. 8d. 
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PENA COPPER MINES. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Pefia Copper Mines, 
Limited, was held on Monday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Mr. Nicol Brown (deputy-chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Stevenson Dick) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: The third visit of the directors of the 
board to the mine was made in March of this year by Mr. Chram- 
bach and myself, and the details of the business were then fully 
investigated. We found the general organisation still further im- 
proved, and the mining operations and the plant connected there- 
with were all in good working order. Referring to the balance-sheet, 
the net profit for the year amounts to £21,599, as compared with 
£10,461 in the previous year, The profits on sales of produce, 
including rents and other incidental receipts at the mine, amount 
to £44,671. This is arrived at after charging £3747, our usual rate 
for depreciation of fixed plant, buildings, &c. To this are added 
interest and registration fees received, amounting together to £175, 
making a total of £44,847. Out of this have been paid the expenses 
of administration, £3649, and an additional allowance to the direc- 
tors of £654, provided for by the articles of association, and £335 
for income tax. The settlement of a claim under an old agency 
contract, unfavourable to the Pefia, and made before this present 
company began business, has been effected by a payment of £2912. 
The expenses of inscription of our £200,000 debentures in Spain, 
which had to be paid last year, amounted to £1982, and a sum of 
£663, loss on realisation of our Local Loans stock—a loss such as 
most of the largest banks had to suffer—had also to be written off. 
This left a balance of £34,649, from which had to be deducted 
£13,050, the annual charge for debenture interest and redemption, 
Jeaving an amount of £21,599 at the credit of profit and loss 
account. To the £21,599 we have to add the £10,461 brought for- 
ward from 1go2. In addition to the interim dividend of 24 per cent. 
paid in August last, we now propose to pay a further dividend of 24 
per cent., transferring £10,000 to a reserve account, and carrying 
forward the sum of £2061 6s. 5d. to the year 1904. The additions 
to plant, increase of mineral stocks, and work on the overburden, 
less depreciation and other amounts written off to working account, 
amount in all to £27,973. Of this amount £16,373 was provided 
ut of our cash assets, the balance being provided out of profits. 
The debenture sinking fund, to which has been added the value of 
the bonds drawn last December, now amounts to £6200. The 
crushing plant was erected during the year, and represents the prin- 
cipal item in the fixed plant expenditure. The winding engine is 
for hauling the ore from the third level, on which we are now 
working. The further additions to the cementation channels and 
necessary extension of workmen's houses, workshops, &c., make up 
the total of £7334. The work of proving the extent of the ore-body 
as it exists at the tenth level is still in progress. So far, a consider- 
able amount of ore has been disclosed; but it will take some time 
before we have the whole area proved. 

While the output of the mine in 1902 was 195,916 tons, in 1903 
it was 179,160 tons This reduction of, roughly, 17,000 tons was 
‘simply owing to a breakdown of the hauling engine, which pre- 
vented the work of extraction for practically two months. But for 
ithis accident the output would have been about as much as in rgo2. 
‘Of the totai output 155,887 tons were put on the heaps for leaching, 
and 23,273 tons were reserved for export without treatment. The 
stock of ore on the heaps has been increased from 351,574 tons to 
433,623 tons. This increase stands at cost, and amounts in cash to 
£13,842. The increase in balance sheet is £13,964, the difference 

ing for increase on stocks of ore at depéts. We are still continu- 
ing to add to our heaps in order to improve their condition for 
advantageous leaching. As stated last year, we must have a large 
stock of ore on the heaps—say, from 500,000 to 600,000 tons—to 
obtain the best results in copper production, and, to accomplish 
ithis, additions to heaps will go on for some time to come. It may 
be explained here that the liquors circulate throughout the whole of 
the heaps. It takes over three years to extract the copper contents 
-of a heap, and the ore lifted for shipping is the ore which has been 
longest on the heaps, and out of which all the copper has been 
practically extracted. The additions and improvements made in 
‘tthe cementation department during 1902 and 1903 are having their 
effect on the production of precipitate, the quantity of fine copper 
in the precipitate produced having advanced from 624 tons in 1902 
to 924 tons in 1903. The average contents of the total ore taken 
from the mine and compared with 1902 are as follow: Sulphur, 
1902, 47.24 per cent. ; in 1903, 46.11 per cent. Copper, 1902, 1.36 
per cent. ; in 1903, 1.25 per cent. The average of sulphur in our 
“selected shipping ore is, of course, much richer than the above. 

The working costs for last year have been fairly regular. As 
things get into still more settled conditions we hope for reduction 
from economies yet to be effected, all of which have our careful 
attention. During 1903, 92,315 tons of ore were shipped, made up 
of: Cupreous ore, 1617 tons; washed ore, 69,211 tons; crude 
sulphur ore, 21,487 tons; total, 92,315 tons. We have practically 
ceased the shipment of cupreous ore, as it has been found to be 
more profitable to put this class of ore on the heaps for leaching ; 
our shipments, therefore, consist principally of washed ore and 
crude sulphur ore. The sales of washed and crude noncupreous 
sulphur ore have been effected at satisfactory prices for some time 
tocome. The copper precipitate has been sold on a basis price for 
the current year. The delegates of the board found the manage- 
ment under Mr. Lawther’s charge to be excellent, and many points 
connected with the future improvements of the works, and the 
shipping facilities were considered, of which we will reap the benefit 
in time to come. I have now to move: ‘‘ That the report and 
accounts for the twelve months ended December 31, 1903, now sub- 
mitted, be, and the same are hereby, received and adopted.”’ 

Mr. Charles Laudour seconded, and Mr. J. M. Macdonald 


having congratulated the"board on the satisfactory report presented, 
ithe resolution was carried unanimously. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


‘*A REMARKABLE AND SATISFACTORY 
GROWTH.” 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of the proprietors of the Genera 
Lite Assurance Company was held on Wednesday, at the chief office, No. 
103 Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. Alfred James Shepheard (Deputy-Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, and the minutes 
of the last annual general meeting were confirmed. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, and the approval 
of the appended accounts, said: My first business is to express the 
regret which I, in common, I feel sure, with all present, experience at the 
absence from the Chair of Sir Andrew Lusk. This will not be a matter of 


wonder to you, the surprise being that he has been able so long and con- 
tinuously to preside over the annual meeting of the company. On making 
inquiries, I learn that Sir Andrew became a director of the company in 
1864, and has been Chairman since 1879—that is, for a period of twenty- 
five years. During that time he has only been absent once from an annual 
meeting, and you will be glad to know that his non-attendance to-day is 
simply a measure of precaution, he having duly presided over the Board 
meeting preceding this meeting. His attendances during the past year 
numbered sixty-five, and it is to be hoped that he will be able to equal that 
record during the current twelvemonths. His absence to-day has caused 
me to throw my mind back, and to make inquiries as to the progress of the 
company during Sir Andrew's connection with it. I have some figures on 
this point. Taking the year 1847—that is, ten years from the foundation 
of the company—the premium income was £18,553. In 1879, when Sir 
Andrew was elected to the Chair, the premium income had sprung to 
£100,381. In 1903 it was £208,605. This was a remarkable and satis- 
factory growth. The life fund was, in 1847, £70,862; in 1879, £583,030; 
and in 1903, £1,915,603, whilst the assets of the company in the same three 
years were, respectively, £123,522, £689,580, and last year they had gone 
over £2,000,000—that is, to y peed meg I think we may fairly say that if 
this company is not one of the largest existing, it is one of the soundest, 
most stable and most respected, and I think Sir Andrew Lusk might well 
congratulate himself upon the results attained during his term of office, and 
that we are indebted to him for the services he has rendered. In the past 
year, the first thing I should like to mention is the fact that we have been 
able to add to the Board Mr. William Muller, whose name had been sug- 
gested by Sir Andrew Lusk, and whose experience and business qualifications 
will undoubtedly prove of the greatest advantage to the company. Last 
year cannot be considered one of the best in the history of the society. 
One y ar. however, should not be taken alone, but with a number of others 
Our experience has been a succession of ebbs and flows, the tlows pre- 
dominating over the ebbs, and no doubt that will be soin future. Looking 
back at this special year, there are obvious reasons why our progress should 
be less marked than usual. Ihe twelve months following a quinquennium 
are never a favourable period. Again, the business of the country has been 
depressed, and assurance has become depressed with it. Ido not know 
why there should be this invariable connection between the two things, but 
thus it is. However, though the volume of our business may have decreased, 
it must be remembered that this was largely the result of a careful policy of 
selection. Had every case offered us been accepted our figures might have 
attained far greater proportions; but our practice is to avoid taking un- 
necessary risks, and therefore the business is, at any rate, a safe and sound 
one. Looking at the other side of the matter, you will have observed that 
last year the incidence of mortality was such that, whilst the deaths were 28 
less, a larger sum than was expected by the tables had to be paid. I do not 
know why it is that people who insure for large amounts die early, but it 
looks as if a speculative element entered into the matter, a fact of which the 
company have taken due notice. Happily Iam able to state that during 
the five months of the present year the claims by death have been so much 
below the average as to enable us to entirely correct the adverse figures of 
1903. We have reduced our working expenses by 4s. 9d. per cent. The 
rate of interest realised has been £3 17s. 2d per cent. per annum, whilst our 
valuation is made at 3 per cent. We have added to our reserve £6295 
which is again evidence of the cautious way in which we work. durlng the 
past year agencies have been started in new quarters, of which we have the 
highest expectations. In conclusion, with stocks rising and the Money 


Market becoming hopeful, there is every prospect of such an improvement 
in the general state of affairs as will lead to a satisfactory inflow of new in- 
surances. All round us are signs of progress, and I think as a well-managed, 
well-equipped and stable institution, doing a substantial and perfectly sound 


business, we m iv look forward to a period of prosperity greater even than I 
have shown has ben attained during the last twenty-five years. I move:— 
‘That the report presented by the directors be received, its recommen- 
dations adopted, and the appended accounts approved.” (Applause.) 

Lord Arthur Cecil, in seconding the motion, emphasised the care with 
which every detail of the business was scrutinised by the Board. He pointed 
to the increased balance to the credit of the investment reserve account, and 
looked hopefully forward to an early restoration of the valu+ of the Stock 
Exchange securities, such as would render unnecessary the special pre- 
cautions taken to meet the depreciation these had suffered during the past 
few years. 

The resolution after a long discussion was put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously. 

It was resolved on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Charles Price: ‘‘ That a dividend of 1o per cent. per annum be declared 
on the paid-up capital of the company, payable in two half-yearly instal- 
ments to the proprietors whose names shall stand on the share register at 
June 30, 1904, and December 31, 1904.” 

Mr. H. J. Bracey moved that Lord Arthur Cecil, Mr. Robert Henry 
Scott, F.R.S., D.Se., and Mr. William Muller be re-elected directors. The 
motion was seconded by Mr H. C. Sims and carried unanimously. 

Mr. William Muller having returned thanks, 

Mr. Robert Henry Scott proposed the re-election of Mr. C, E. V. Rutter 
as an auditor. 

Mr. Walter Busby having seconded the motion, it was duly carried. 

Mr. C. E. V. Rutter thanked his fellow proprietors for the renewal of 
their confidence in him, and stated that the accounts of the company were 
well kept and in satisfactory order. 

Mr. Martin L. Saunders proposed a vote of best thanks to the Chair- 
man and directors of the company, and also to the secretary and staff, for 
the ability with which they have managed its affairs during the past year, 
which was seconded and carried with acclamation The Hon. R. C. Gros- 


venor and the secretary having replied the proceedings terminated. 
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. IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 
IMPRESSIONIST 


PAINT] gee. trations in monochrome, and five in colours, 


being reproductions o' the finest examples 
of the work of TURNER. CONSTABLE, 
BON'NGTON, WATTS, MANET, 
CLAUDE MONET, BERTHE MORIT- 
SOT, WHISTLER, RENOIR, CEZANNE, 
SISLEY, JONGKIN , PISSARO, D’ES- 
PAGNAT, MAUFRA, LIEBERMANN, 
BOUDIN, BESNARD. RAFFAELLI, 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, CHILDE 
HASSAM, POINTELIN, CARRIERE, 
and EMILE CLAUS.  Smail folio, cloth 
extra, 25s. net. 

The Author, himself an Impressionist 
artist, has attempted for the first time to 
give an historical and biographical account 
of the group of painters of which MONET 
and WHISTLER were the forerunners. 
The elementary features of modern Impres- 
sionist Art, its origin, its scientific aspect in 
relation to colour, its gradual growth and 
sources of inspiration, and the various con- 
tributions to the leading idea by its chief 
exponents from the days of the ‘great TURNER, are fully dealt with in a clear 
and interesting manrer. For the benefit of students in search of the best examples 
of this form of art, a list of public and private collections has been given, in «ddition 
to a bibliography covering the writings of those best qualified to expound the 
principles of Impressionism. 


LIBER STUDIORUM OF J. M. W. TURNER. Oblong 
medium quarto, quarter vellum, cloth sides, with a binding of special design. 
With an Introduction by C. F. BELL. 10s, 6d. net. 

Contains reproductions of the entire series of 71 plates, each on a page measuring 
11} in. by 88 in. Full justice has been dene to the orivinal plates in the method of 
reproduction, the tints being accurately copied, and every detail brought out in the 
clearest manner. This is the first time that Turner's grcat work has been placed 
within the reach of the average man interested in art. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A series of volumes illustrative of the work of Great Artists. Tall fcap. 4 to. con- 
taining from 48 to 64 Full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Biographical Introduction, and List of the Artists’ Principal Works. 
Quarter Velum, 3s. 6d. net each. 

GOZZOLI. 1 VELASQUEZ. 
BOTTICELLI. CONSTABLES SKETCHES 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. | RAPHAEL. 

Queen.—‘‘ It is a marvellous three-and-sixpen'e worth. One gets delightful 
reproductions of some of the most beautiful pictures in the world on a page about 
the size of an ordinary photograph, at the rate of three for twopence.” 


JAPAN IN PICTURES. By !ovctas SLtapEN. Oblong 


4to, containing 68 Full-page Illustrations, four of which are delicately coloured. 
The effect of Mr. Sladen’s descriptive writing, combined with so many finely 
printed photographic illustrations, produces a vivid impress:on of Japanese lite. 
Quarte: vellum, with striking Japanese design, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEWNES THIN PAPER EDITIONS. 


Shakespeare, Peacock’s Novels 
3 vols. Boswell’s Lite of Dr, 

Milton's Poems. Johnson, 2 vols. 

Burns’ Poems. Hawthorne's New 

Don Quixote. Engiand Romances. 4 

Bacon's Works. Tennyson's Poems. okey 

Shelley's Poems. The Shorter Works 
Pepys’ Diary. ot Walter Savage 

Keats Poems. Landor. 

Poe's Tales. Letters of Horace ~~ 

Evelyn's Diary. Walpole. 

Lamb's Works. The Ingoldsby a 

The Vision of Dante. Legends. [inne 


Poems of Wordsworth. 


These charming and portable volumes are small enough tor the pocket (6} inches 
by 4 inches, and jinch thick), yet large enough ‘or the bookshetf. Printed in large 
type on a thin but thoroughly opaque payer, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
Talogeee to each volume prinied on Japanese Vellum, and in a dainty binding 
they make reading a real plea-ure. Cloth, 3s. ret; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net 
per volume. 

Athenaum.—‘ We expect a great success for the-e editions.” 

St. James s Gazette —‘* All the modern features 0° handsome binding, large type, 
thin paper, and small compass are seen at their best.’ 


NEWNES’ POCKET CLASSICS. 


A new series intended to include all the great classics of moderate length, and to 
be a companion to the favou:ite “ Thin Paper” Series. Each volume will Lave a 

jhotog: avure frontispiece and many fine decorations in the text, specially designed 
S eminent artists. The tvpe is new and very legible, the page ot plea-ing shape, 
and the antique laid paper the best of any pocket series. Uniiorm Jambskin and 
cloth bindings, 2s. 6d. net and 2s. net. respectively. 


This beautiful series opens with the following volumes: 


TME CAVALIER IN EXILE. By Marcaret DvucHEss OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. 

DEFOE’S JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


@@ Complete Catalogue on Application. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
3 to12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Chapman & Hall’s New Books. 


Now Ready at ail Libraries and Booksellers, 
Mr. Warner’s Cricket Book. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES 
By P. F. WARNER. 


With an Introduction by Bishop WELLDoN, and 
nearly 100 I\lustrations. 
Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ae Post.—* Plain, unaffected, sportsmanlike . . . an eminently pleasant 


The Daily News.—“ A vigorously written history of the whole tour . . . bright 

and cheerful.” N 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. Warner's bright and manly narrative . . . almost 

everything that the captain has to tell is well worth listening to. . . . His book was L 

genuinely worth writing, and he has written it genuinely well. . . . The vivacity, 

vigour, and unaffected frankness of Mr. Warner's volume render it one that every 

lover of cricket will wish to add to his library.” 

_ Lhe Sporting Life.— lhe official record of the tour. Written in clear and 

simple language, the bvok is certain to be read with keen interest by many thousands 

of cricket enthusiasts all over the world . . . a book which ought to find a place in 

the hbrary of every one.” N 
The Sportsman.—‘‘ An entertaining account of his experiences and those of his 

colleagues.”’ 
The Morning Leader.—‘‘ One of the sanest books ever written about one of the 

sanest subjects. Mr. Warner tells a thilling story . . . and his book, which is pro- 

fusely illustrated, is one that will be eagerly welcomed by the cricketirg world.” 
Daily Exp~ess.— The Iliad of ‘Plum’ Warner. It should take its place as a 

cricket classic.” 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY A. D. VANDAM. 


MEN AND MANNERS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC, 


By Apert D. Vanpam, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.” = 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“* Of the power ot this book there can be no question, nor of its readableness. if 


The writer was at Tours in the early days of the provisional government, and gives 
most vivid and | felike descriptions of the chaos and disorder, panic, hope, despair, 
which filled the government and its adherents in the hour of the collapse of their 
country.”—Daily News. 

“* The work is an interesting one to the student of history, and the general readers 
will derive much benefit from it and from the chatty style in which it is written.”— 


Morning Post. 
A NEW WORK BY DR. EMIL REICH. = 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. By Dr. Emit Reicu, Pro- 


fessor History at London Univesity, Author of ‘‘ The Foundations of 
Europe,” &c. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

In this volume, in the course of a picturesque survey of the national history of the 
world, those causes are suught which have led to national supremacy in the past, 
and their presence or absence in contemporary imperial nationalities is made the 
occasion for a shrewd and somewhat ominvus outlook upon the future. 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE FIELDS OF FRANCE: Little Essays in Descriptive 


—anae. By Madame Mary Ductaux (A. Mary F. Rosinson). Crown 
vO, 5S. net. 

“*Madame Duclaux is in love with her subject, and brings to it a mind full of 
sympathy, an imagination quickened by knowledge and tender association, and a 
sense of beauty at once catholic, penetrating, and minutely observant. She is also 
economic in a large and liberal serse, deeply versed in the history ef rural France, 
and well skilled in applying its teachings to the study of modern conditions. But 
Sociology isa very arid title to give to essays so instinct with life, movement, and 
poetry. Madame Duclaux has much affinity with Wordsworth in his better moods 
than with a Social Science Congress. . . . It is its variety, its unobtrusive scholar- 
ship, its wide range of knowledge, the easy grace and blithe modulation of its 
phrasing, the gentle, kindly temper, shrewd insight, and lively sensibility of the 
writer, that contrive to make it a book to be read with delight and studied with 
profit.” — 7 vmes. 


MAJOR DRURY’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With Eight Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S. 


THE PERADVENTURES OF PRIVATE PAGETT. By 


Major W. P. Drury, Author of “ Bearers of the Burden,” ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Flagship,” ‘‘ The Shadow on the Quarter Deck,” &c. 


THREE NEW NOVELS THAT EVERY ONE IS READING 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CELEBRITY AT HOME. By Vioter Hunt. 
(Fourth Edition 
Highly amusing . . . extremely clever . . . @ tour de force." —Standard. 
** Brilliant, laughter-moving, fantastic . . . full of pleasant and sarcastic traits.”— 
Daily elexraph. 
Supremely entertaining . . . peppered with good things.” — Word. 


THE MAN IN THE WOOD. By Mary Sruart Boyp. 


‘* A ciever, shrewd, captivating book. . . the heroine is made of sheer delight.” — 
Morning 

** Most captivating ; every character in this attractive story is finely conceived and 
drawn with a firm touch.”—Punck. 

“* There is no novel of the present season more admirably fitted to cheer and amuse 
on a long journey.”— British Weekly. 


THE SHULAMITE. By Atice and CLaupE Askew. 
[Second Edition- 

“Of the many romantic stories about South Africa this is one of the best.’— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

‘“A strong and moving story . . . written with forceful but simple pathos.”— 
Daity M rror. 

** A work of very high narrative and dramatic genius "—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 

** An effective drama ot Boer life «nd English lover.” — 7émes. 

“* 4 novel of considerable originality . . . ably written and dramatic. . . . Ought 
to prove a popular success." — Daily Mail. 


Ask for these three successful Novels at your Library, 
and ask for them until you get them 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C- 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and Published by Rrcinatp Wesster Pace at the Office, 
33 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Loadon.—Saturday, 21 May, 1904. 
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